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Our cover page this week shows the cele- 
brated Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon, capi- 
tal of Burma, the new Member state. It dates 
back, according to tradition, to the fourth 





century B.C., when eight hairs from the head 
of Buddha were brought from India. Origi- 
nally the pagoda is said to have been only 
27 feet high, but through the centuries suc- 
cessive casings have been added till it asumed 
its present height of 370 feet in the year 
1564. The base circumference is 1,355 feet. 
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e Palestine 

April saw three major organs and one commission of 
the United Nations at work on the Palestine problem. The 
special session of the General Assembly began on April 
16 its further consideration of the future government 
of the Holy Land (see page 351). 

The Security Council called upon the parties to end 
immediately all military and para-military activities. 
Pending the Assembly’s consideration, the parties are 
also asked to stop prejudicial political activity and to take 
other specific measures to bring about a truce (see page 
378). 

The Trusteeship Council, which had completed its draft 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem, adjourned on April 21 
after referring the final approval of the Statute to the 
General Assembly. The Council now awaits the Assem- 
bly’s further instructions. 

Meanwhile, the Palestine Commission, after submitting 
reports to the Assembly and the Security Council, con- 
tinued its work under the Assembly’s resolution of last 
November. All its decisions are subject to such final ac- 
tion as might be taken by the Assembly (see page 380). 
e Czechoslovakia 

On the ground that consideration of Czechoslovakia’s 
internal affairs in the Security Council is contrary to the 
basic principles of the United Nations Charter, the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia has rejected the Council’s in- 
vitation to participate without vote in its discussion of the 
Czechoslovakian question. On April 12 Chile submitted 
a proposal to appoint a sub-committee to hear testimony. 
This was supported by the United States and opposed by 
the U.S.S.R. (see page 382). 


e Kashmir 

Measures to restore peace and order in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and to provide for a free and im- 
partial plebiscite on-accession of the State to India or 
Pakistan were recommended by the Security Council on 
April 21. The Council decided that a Commission should 
proceed to the spot at once to place its good offices and 
mediation at the disposal of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan in the settlement of their dispute. Many of the 
provisions of the Council’s lengthy resolution were op- 
posed by the disputing countries, but the President ex- 
pressed the confident hope that they would co-operate 
wholeheartedly in working out the decision (see page 
360). 
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NEWS and NOTES 


e The 58th Member 

The new Union of Burma, which attained independence 
on January 4, 1948, was admitted to Membership by the 
General Assembly on April 19. Burma’s admission brings 
the Membership of the United Nations to a total of 58. 
An additional 17 million people are thus directly repre- 
sented in the organization (see page 357). 

Burma’s application had been recommended to the 
Assembly by the Security Council. The Council, how- 
ever, did not recommend any of the other eleven states 
whose pending applications were reconsidered on April 
10 (see page 367). 

e Freedom of Information Conference 

In an atmosphere of “remarkable goodwill,” according 
to its President, General Carlos P. Romulo, the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information concluded 
its meetings on April 21. There had been many sharp 
exchanges between the representatives of the seventy 
states which participated. Basic differences of outlook and 
ideology emerged in the course of debate but the Con- 
ference suceeded in adopting 41 resolutions and three 
conventions. 

One convention is on the gathering and transmission of 
news. The second deals with the right of correction of 
news reports transmitted from one country to another by 
a foreign correspondent or news agency. The third con- 
vention outlines the freedoms associated with information 
and defines the limits within which restrictions may be 
applied. 

(For a message from the President of the Conference, 
see page 373. The full story of the Conference appears on 
page 372). 

e@ Transport and Communications Commission 

In a session at Geneva which lasted just eight days, 
the Transport and Communications Commission drafted 
recommendations on the regional organization of inland 
transport required in the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Asia and the Far East. It also-called for studies 
by the Secretariat of the inland transport situa- 
tion in Africa. The Commission also reviewed develop- 
ments during the last year. As a result of its initiative an 
inter-governmental maritime organization has been es- 
tablished and two long-established agencies have been 
reorganized—the Universal Postal Union and the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (see page 368). 
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e Air Transport Standards 


The first sets of standards designed to produce uniform 
operation of international air transport services have 
been approved by the Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Dr. Edward Warner, President of the 
Council. These standards are now being sent out to the 
agency’s 47 Member states for comment, and it is hoped 
that they will be implemented subsequently in their ter- 
ritories. Further measures to improve the control of air 
traffic in congested areas by the use of radar and other 
electronic devices are being considered by the Rules and 
Air Traffic Control Division of ICAO, which opened its 
third session in Montreal on April 16. 


e Migration, Social Welfare 


As the Social Commission’s meetings drew to a close. 
questions of migration and advisory social welfare serv- 
ices emerged as highlights of the session. On migration, 
the Commission made recommendations on the allocation 
of functions among various agencies. It also accepted a 
series of fundamental objectives for the United Nations 
on migration. These emphasized rational planning of 
migratory movements with maximum social, economic, 
and political advantage, the best conditions for organiz- 
ing and financing such movements, the guarantee of 
equality of treatment for migratory workers and indigen- 
ous population, and cultural aspects of migration. On 
social welfare services, the Commission decided to rec- 
ommend that the Secretariat's program should be con- 
tinued but emphasized its emergency character. 


e Children’s Fund 


Further plans for expanding the operations of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund to the Far 
East were outlined at a meeting of the Fund’s Executive 
Board on April 20. The Board considered the report of 
its Program Committee, which recommended that one 
million dollars of the total of $5,500,000 allocated for 
operations in China should be utilized immediately for 
setting up a feeding program in that country. The pro- 
gram proposed for China will be the first ICEF operation 
undertaken in the Far East. 


Maurice Pate, Executive Director of ICEF, reported 
that prospects for further expanding feeding operations 
in countries outside Europe have greatly improved, 
thanks to the increased potential contributions from the 
United States and other governments, and by the con- 
tinued response to the global campaign of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. It was hoped to set aside 
a reserve of three million dollars for children’s relief in 


Far Eastern countries other than China. Recommenda- 
tions for the allocation of this sum will be made by a 
specal ICEF mission which will shortly commence a 
survey of relief needs in the Far East. This mission is 
headed by Dr. Thomas Parran, former chief of the 
United States Health Service. 


e World University Planned 


Plans for a world university which would link up 
higher educational institutions in all countries were dis- 
cussed at a conference in Paris attended by professors and 
educational authorities of 22 countries. The conference, 
which was sponsored by the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers, concluded on April 
3. It studied the establishment of an International Uni- 
versities Bureau and also considered a proposal for a 
world organization of professors and teachers. The I.A. 
U.P.L. will report to UNESCO on another question 
studied by the Conference—the equivalence of university 
degrees and school gradings. (For an article on UNE 
SCO’s program in Western Germany, see page 366). 


e International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has reported a net excess of income over ex- 
penses of $1,178,792. A financial statement issued at the 
International Bank’s headquarters on April 20 shows 
the total income for the nine months of the present fiscal 
year as $12,780,633. After deducting expenses amounting 


to $1,960,206, the net income of the Bank totalled 
$2,242,597. 

On March 31, 1948, after deduction for existing loan 
commitments, the Bank had available United States dol- 
lars and short-term United States Government obligations 
amounting to approximately $470 million. 

The Bank’s total loan commitments up to March 31, 
1948, amounted to $513 million, against which disburse- 
ments have been made approximating $403 million. 


e World Health Film 


The first documentary film showing the work of the 
World Health Organization, especially in the field of 
epidemic «control, is now being produced under the 
auspices of the United Nations Film Board. Entitled 
“The Eternal Fight,” the film will show how the ever- 
increasing speed of transportation, has increased the 
danger of epidemics, and how the Work of medical men 
all over the world has developed means of control. 
Scenes for the film are being shot at Lake Success, WHO 
headquarters in New York, Geneva, Paris and in Egypt. 
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Dr. Jose Arce (Argentina) President of the Assembly with Secretary-General Trygve Lie and Andrew W. Cordier, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Secretary-General 


General Assembly Reexamines Palestine Problem 


Opening Session Reflects Gravity of Issues 


I AN ATMOSPHERE which was solemn, even sombre, 

the first plenary meeting of the second special session 
convoked at the General Assembly Hall in Flushing 
Meadow at 11 o'clock on April 16. There was none of 
the bustle and fanfare of previous openings. Since most 
delegations had sent only one or two representatives. 
many seats in the hall were vacant. Only the flashing 
of photographer’s bulbs was reminiscent of other As- 
sembly inaugurals. 

As the representative of the country which held the 
last presidency of the Assembly, Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, opened the session. The Assembly’s first act 
after the formal opening was to pay homage to President 
Roxas of the Philippines, who had died the previous day. 
The delegates stood in silence to pay their tribute to the 
departed head of a Member state. 

A moment in international affairs burdened with 
anxieties was the description Dr. Joao Carlos Muniz 
used in his opening speech. 
wounds of the last war, said Dr. Muniz, the peoples of 
the world view with horror a deepening antagonism be- 
tween nations. 

In this disheartening atmosphere, the Assembly had 
been called upon to deal with the Palestine question for 
the third time, Dr. Muniz continued, and the problem 
was still further aggravated by fratricidal strife in places 
made holy by historic events. The first condition of 
success in the discussions about to take place was the 
full assent of Arabs and Jews alike to the truce resolu- 
tion of the Security Council. Only the total suspension 
of hostilities would create the favorable atmosphere which 
would enable the Assembly to find a solution. 

“In addressing this appeal to Arabs and Jews with 
the earnest request that they do everything possible to 
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Unable yet to heal the- 


protect the City of Jerusalem,” Dr. Muniz said in con- 
clusion, “I am sure that I express the most profoundly 
felt desires, not only of the General Assembly, but of 
the entire world.” 

Dr. Arce Elected President 

Following the opening, the Assembly proceeded with 
election of the President. On the first ballot, Dr. Jose 
Arce, of Argentina, secured 31 of the 53 votes, and was 
therefore elected. 

Members were aware, said the new President, of the 
firm attitude adopted by the Argentine delegation on the 
Palestine question, and‘this attitude of impartiality would 
be maintained. But, as President, he dedicated himself 
to a policy of harmonizing the interests of all parties, 
and of absolute respect for all opinions that might pe 
expressed. 

Urging Jews and Arabs to reach agreement, Dr. Arce 
observed that had they done so before, possibly this 
session would not have been necessary. They had pre- 
ferred to fight and to destroy those elements indispensable 
to the progress and welfare of Palestine, but there was 
still time to reach understanding. 

“I do not know” Dr. Arce continued, “what this Gen- 
eral Assembly will decide upon the future of the Holy 
Land, but I repeat that the best program the General 
Assembly might approve will always be of less value 
than any agreement which the parties themselves might 
reach. What the General Assembly should attempt to 
do is to lead to such an agreement and, therefore, make 
a satisfactory solution easy.” 

The world was in a state of tension. There were 
nations whose conduct compromised the future of the 
United Nations. Those who believed in it must defend 
it: for this purpose, it was necessary to fulfil strictly 
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the provisions of the Charter—and to improve the Char- 
ter according to legal forms when it proved inadequate. 

The United Nations was born in 1942 in Washington 
to hasten victory and to win the war, and was organized 
in 1945. If the spirit of those years ceased to inspire 
the conduct of Members, it was preferable to confess it 
and then adopt the necessary attitudes corresponding to 
the new situation. 

In conclusion. Dr. Arce appealed to the Members to 
work for peace. “The present great powers of the earth 
have too many things to concern themselves with within 
their own frontiers for them to seek to go beyond these 
frontiers in search of uncertain triumphs which are 
bound to precipitate misery amongst the vanquished and 
retrogression amongst the victors.” The great powers 
must be frank, and they would find the other nations 
always ready to show them that political power and mili- 
tary force were not incompatible with right and justice. 

The organizational work of the Assembly was handled 
with dispatch. The representatives of China, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, New Zealand, Yugoslavia, and Iran were 
elected chairmen of the six main committees. The United 
States, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Turkey, and Peru were elected Vice-Presidents 
of the Assembly. 

The President, seven Vice-Presidents, and six Chair- 
mittee, whose primary duty is to consider the agenda of 
the Assembly. 

At the following meeting, on April 19, the Assembly 
decided by 4 votes to none, with 10 abstentions, to refer 
the item “Further consideration of the question of the 





The Secretary-General supervises the counting of ballots 
during the election of the Assembly President. 


future government of Palestine” to its First (Political) 
Committee. 


Trusteeship or Partition? 
Political Committee Hears Conflicting Views 


ty Apri 20, the First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee began its discussion for the issue for which 
the special session was summoned—further consideration 
of the question of the future government of Palestine. 
Following its customary procedure, the Committee con- 
ducted a general debate preceding detailed examination. 
United States Statement 

To establish peace in Palestine and to create conditions 
for a constructive political settlement: this. said Warren 
R. Austin, is the essence of the issue. 

Reviewing earlier efforts, Mr. Austin said that the 
United States and many other Members: had hoped that 
general world opinion would influence the Arabs to give 
the Assembly’s recommendation of November 29 a chance 
to work; that the United Kingdom would co-operate fully 
in carrying out those parts of the plan dependent for 
implementation upon the Mandatory Power: and that the 
Jews would make every possible effort.to compose their 
differences with the Arabs in an effort to reduce violence. 
Events had not fulfilled these hopes. 

Following the Assembly plan, the United States had, 
by diplomatic means, urged a moderate attitude upon the 
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interested parties on behalf of implementation. These 
efforts were unsuccessful. On February 25, the United 
States offered a proposal which would have placed the 
Security Council behind the partition plan, but this failed 
to receive the necessary support. 

By the middle of March, it was certain that unprece- 
dented bloodshed could be expected in Palestine after 
May 15. The United States could have taken an inactive 
position, but it considered that the “only decent course” 
lay in an effort to save lives. Therefore, with other mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the United States acted to 
establish a truce—an action deserving the full support 
of all Members of the United Nations. 


But the truce itself did not ensure the continuance of 
governmental authority in Palestine. The Assembly should 
therefore consider the establishment of a temporary trus- 
teeship for providing a government and essential public 
services in Palestine pending further negotiations. If the 
Mandatory Power actively co-operated, the Assembly 
would be able to establish United Nations governmental 
authority in Palestine. 

The United States had prepared suggestions in the 
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form of a working paper which were based largely upon 
a draft statute developed by the Trusteeship Council for 
Jerusalem, as well as upon suggestions made informally 
by several members of the Security Council. 

Explaining the proposal, Mr. Austin said that a Trustee- 
ship Agreement should be subject to prompt termination 
whenever there was general agreement upon a permanent 
solution. The Trusteeship Council should exercise super- 
vision of the Agreement, but the major governmental 
functions should be exercised by a Government of Pales- 
tine, headed by a Governor-General appointed by and 
responsible to the Trusteeship Council. The Government 
should preferably include a democratically elected legis- 
lature, possibly of two chambers. 

The Trusteeship Agreement should provide, among 
other matters, for the maintenance of law and order; for 
continuing existing central services; for immigration on 
some agreed basis: for a policy of land purchase; for 
guarantees for the protection and preservation of the 
Holy Places; and for freedom of entry for pilgrims. 

Mr. Austin hoped that the Fourth Committee would 
be asked to examine such provisions immediately. 

He pointed out that the truce and trusteeship together 
envisaged a military and political standstill to save human 
life and to make further negotiations on a final political 
settlement possible. They would be entirely without preju- 
dice to the rights, claims, or positions of the parties 
concerned. 

It was not enough to provide only for law and order. 
If the United Nations accepted temporary responsibility 
for the Government of Palestine. everything possible 
should be done to promote economic recovery and de- 
velopment. “Peace is not an ominous quiet but a sub- 
stitution of the tractor for the armored car.” Mr. Austin 
outlined various economic projects which might be in- 
itiated, including hydro-electric development and _ soil 
drainage and reclamation. Moreover, a peaceful Palestine 
would be able to attract private investment. 

The United States had raised with certain other govern- 
ments the question of joint security responsibility for a 
temporary trusteeship, but thus far without tangible result. 

“The United States is willing to undertake its share of 
responsibility for the provision of police forces which are 
required during a truce and a temporary trusteeship. 
along with other members who may be selected by the 
General Assembly and who are willing to carry out such 
a task in accordance with the will of the Assembly and 
with the provisions of the Charter.” 

But, Mr. Austin added, the United States was not pre- 
pared to act alone in this matter. “Our participation will 
be conditioned upon a readiness of other Governments to 
provide similar assistance.” 


Swedish Statement 

If trusteeship would lead to peaceful conciliation, the 
Assembly should explore it carefully, said Gunnar Hag- 
glof (SwepEeNn). But the emphasis, he said, was on “care- 
fully” because many constitutional and legal points would 
undoubtedly have to be investigated. In addition, a trus- 
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teeship system would involve heavy and direct respon- 
sibilities for the United Nations itself. Its implementa- 
tion would require even greater attention. 

“Therefore it seems difficult to engage in a detailed 
discussion of the terms of a possible trusteeship system 
until declarations have been made and guarantees have 
been given with regard to the implementation of such a 
system.” 

Mr. Hagglof warned that unless effective measures were 
decided upon quickly, Jerusalem would be thrown into 
complete chaos as from the middle of May. The solution 
of this emergency problem—of maintaining order, of pro- 
tecting the Holy Places. and of taking care of the non- 
Palestinian establishments, schools, hospitals, and con- 
sulates—should not be delayed by discussions of the much 
broader problems of the future government of Palestine 
and the City. 

Mr. Hagglof therefore proposed that a special and 
“most urgent” investigation of the particular problem of 
maintenance of order in Jerusalem be undertaken. A 
small special committee might be entrusted with this in- 
vestigation and present a report within a week or so. 


Chinese Statement 

The United States trusteeship proposal had the “gen- 
eral support” of the Chinese delegation, declared Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang. While reserving the right to study the plan more 
closely, he said he was particularly impressed by its eco- 
nomic aspects. Co-operation in the social, economic and 
cultural fields could prepare the way for future political 
collaboration. 

Implementation of trusteeship would also require the 
use of force, but, Dr. Tsiang pointed out, there was a 
fundamental difference between the use of force to im- 
pose partition and the use of force to preserve order. 
The latter would have a * 

Many of the delegations would not have voted for par- 
tition in November if that plan had been coupled with the 
use of force, he said. Force always provoked force, and 
the Arabs would have mobilized large forces. This would 
have possibly led to a major crisis. 

Many of the delegations supporting partition had ex- 
pected that both sides would finally acquiesce, Dr. Tsiang 
continued. This was a reasonable assumption at the time. 
Ethically, it would have been strange for the United 
Nations to initiate a plan resulting in war. 

No Article in the Charter could be quoted to justify 
the imposition of partition by force. A decision of this 
character should be guided by the wishes of the Palestine 
population, but the Assembly did not consult that popula- 
tion. 

The true interests of the Jews required that their na- 
tional home should have some guarantee of permanence 
and stability. That would not be secured were partition 
to be carried out by force. 

Referring to displaced Jews in Europe, Dr. Tsiang said 
it was obviously unfair to expect that the little country of 
Palestine should alone solve this problem. “We should 
all open our doors to them, and obliterate anti-semitism.” 


‘solid moral basis.” 
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Faris el-Khouri (Syria) said that he would speak later 
on the United States trusteeship proposals, but he felt 
that they deserved careful consideration. 

He thought it absurd, however, to make all 58 Member 
states trustees. One, two, or three states would have to 
take the responsibility. He also spoke of the importance 
of bringing all “states directly concerned” into the prep- 
aration of a trusteeship agreement. In this connection, 
Mr. el-Khouri suggested that such an agreement should 
be worked out by the First Committee, and then be sent 
to the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. 

In other parts of his statement, Mr. el-Khouri charged 
that the Assembly's recommendation on partition had 
been taken in haste, and that the Assembly had no au- 
thority to order partition or carry it out by force. It was 
not a world government and was not empowered to divide 
countries. Other Assembly recommendations had been 
rejected or ignored. 

To reverse this recommendation would not damage the 
prestige of the United Nations. The 33 countries voting 
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for partition had represented only one third of the popu- 
lation of all Member states; not one nation in Asia, North 
Africa, or the Middle East had supported the plan; and 
20 delegations had raised legal doubts which should have 
been referred to the International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion. 

Mr. el-Khouri reviewed the history of Palestine and the 
Zionist movement, and declared that the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the terms of the Mandate—providing for an in- 
undation of foreigners against the will of the Palestine 
people—were illegal. Hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons in Europe still awaited the humanitarian sym- 
pathy of the United Nations. Poor, small Palestine was 
expected to take these people, while the big nations closed 
their doors to them. Though the Arabs’ principal griev- 
ance was the continued immigration of Jews, they were 
willing to accept those already there. 

The best solution of the Palestine problem, Mr. el- 
Khouri said, would be to bring Arabs and Jews into peace 
and harmony in one state, with democratic rights for the 
minority. 

The Egyptian representative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
said that he would speak later on the new United States 
proposals. 

It had become abundantly clear, he continued, that the 
partition plan was “anything but the proper answer to 
our prayer for peace in the Holy Land.” The fact that 
the United Nations was now reconsidering its previous 
resolution was an eloquent indication not of its weakness 
but of its strength and recuperative power. 

Now, all knew that the Arabs would not stand by 
supinely and allow partition to be implemented. None 
believed any longer that “intriguing, insidious, octopus- 
like political Zionists” could force the Arabs into sub- 
mission. It was also clear beyond cavil that no organ of 
the United Nations had any authority to implement par- 
tition by force of arms. 

The proponents of partition had claimed that this was 
not a question of law. Such a claim, if successful, would 
have practically meant the abandonment of the Charter, 
“our only mandate.” But it was evident that the Charter 
must be respected. 


New Zealand Statement 
A number of speakers were opposed to the new pro- 


posal for temporary trusteeship and argued for retaining 
the original plan of partition. 

The problem called for the “most complete integrity 
of thought and action,” Sir Carl Berendsen (NEw ZEa- 
LAND) began. The Assembly had been called upon in 
November to deal with a most difficult and intractable 
problem. From the inception of the Mandate until they 
were forced to the conclusion that the “thankless and 
perhaps impossible task” was beyond them, the British 
had acted with the highest motives, and no other state, 
even had it been willing—which was not the case—to 
accept these obligations, would have done any better in 
the circumstances. 

No delegation had felt that partition was a_ perfect 
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solution; most people believed that the problem was 
susceptible of no perfect solution, and the least that 
should be done was to decide upon that solution which 
offered the least injustice. 

Partition was the right solution in November and it is 
the right solution now. But in not making adequate 
plans for enforcement, the Assembly did the right thing 
the wrong way. It gambled. The gamble was lost, but 
the people who pay are British soldiers and Palestinians, 
Jew and Arab, innocent or guilty. If there were any 
who believed last November that partition could be 
accomplished peacefully and without enforcement, “then 
I must say that that is a degree of naivete which did 
them little credit.” 

If partition with economic union was right in No- 
vember, it was right today, and Sir Carl had heard no 
logical suggestion to the contrary. The circumstances 
had not changed in the slightest. The only new factor 
was “a detestable series of murders and outrages in 
Palestine” by both sides. which should be stopped by 
lawful force. If the Assembly’s decision was to pe 
defeated by the application of illegal violence, the As- 
sembly would be taking upon itself a_ responsibility 
which would bear tragic fruit for many generations. 

Sir Carl doubted whether the force required to im- 
plement trusteeship would be any less than that required 
to implement partition. And if the Members should be 
willing to take their proportionate parts in enforcing a 
decision on trusteeship, they should. on any logical basis. 
be equally willing to do the same to implement the de- 
cision on partition. 

While New Zealand would continue to support the 
enforcement of partition, it would nevertheless join in 
considering any proposal which offered prospects of end- 
ing strife and achieving a just settlement. 

“What the world needs today is not resolutions, it is 
resolution,” Sir Carl declared. He hoped the Assembly 
would adhere to the principles accepted last November 
and show that resolution which the situation demanded. 


Australian Statement 

The Assembly in November, said John D. L. Hood 
(AusTRALIA), had set in motion a process in which the 
whole machinery, sanction, and authority of the United 
Nations were involved. When that plan was endorsed 
by more than 30 Members, it became the settled and 
considered view of the United Nations—and could not 
be lightly deferred. 

To the whole complex of facts comprised in the Pales- 
tine question was now added a further fact—the authority 
and credit of the United Nations was now committed 
in the sense of last year’s resolution. “This is not some- 
thing with which we can afford to play fast and loose.” 

Neither in the Palestine Commission’s report nor “in 
the somewhat obscure form” in which this question had 
been referred to the Assembly was there any proposal 
that last year’s resolution should be abandoned. 

It was well realized in the debates of last year that 
certain aspects of the partition plan would be resisted 
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by one party or the other, and it was exactly for that 
reason that provision was made in the plan for the 
establishment of Arab and Jewish militia forces and also 
for reference to the Security Council. 

In the view of the Australian delegation. all circum- 
stances referred to in the Commission’s report, so far as 
they came before the Assembly, should be considered 
from the standpoint of maintaining the Assembly’s reso- 
lution “and not from that of hasty and ill-considered 
thoughts of its deferment or even reversal.” 

A trusteeship proposal had been mentioned as an in- 
terim arrangement pending some ultimate settlement. 
But if the ultimate settlement was still to be in the nature 
of partition, it was hard to see how postponement of 
the Assembly’s decision of last year could make an agreed 
settlement any more likely. “On the contrary, it may 
have the effect of intensifying the antagonism of the 
two communities in Palestine,” Mr. Hood said. 





Nevertheless, the Australian delegation would consider 
every proposal brought forward, and would form its 
opinion on the basis of what is just and in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter, and not on grounds 
of strategic expediency or of power politics. Finally, 
it reserved its right to introduce a resolution later. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 

How could the fact be explained, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) asked, that the question of Palestine’s future 
was now before the Assembly for the third time, that the 
decision adopted was not being carried out, and that 
certain states were now submitting proposals intended to 
revoke that decision, and to replace it by a new plan 
which did not correspond to the interest of the people 
of Palestine or to the maintenance of international peace? 

The reasons were clear. In accordance with the As- 
sembly’s resolution, the Security Council was to have 
given necessary assistance to the Palestine Commission, 
and to have taken necessary measures for the creation 
in Palestine of an atmosphere helpful to the implementa- 
tion of the Assembly’s decision. 

By not taking these measures, the Council had com- 
plicated and endangered the implementation of partition. 
This was explained by the fact that the United States in 
particular had adopted an attitude tending to wreck the 
Assembly's decision. 

The United States had actively supported partition at 
the last session, and had thereby taken on great responsi- 
bility for the decision adopted. Since that time, it had 
not shown any interest in implementing the decision, 
but had in fact begun preparations for replacing that 
decision by its own plan for trusteeship. 

In order to conceal the real reasons for its change of 
position. the United States put forward several argu- 
ments. One main argument was that the decision on 
partition could not be implemented by peaceful means. 
Such an argument had no foundation whatsoever. It 
would be worthy of attention only if some practical steps 
had been taken by the Security Council to implement 
the plan and if they had been unsuccessful. But, in fact, 
the Council had been virtually inactive in this matter. 

Discussion was not the same as action. A resolution 
had been adopted calling on the permanent members to 
consult with each other, and appealing to the interested 
parties in and around Palestine to take steps to prevent 
disorders there. But it had given the Palestine Com- 
mission neither the assistance nor the necessary instruc- 
tions to implement partition. 

The appeal to the Governments and peoples to put 
an end to the disorders in Palestine had been ignored, 
for those to whom it had been made knew that they 
could continue to provoke disorders with impunity. 

Mr. Gromyko reviewed the consultations held by the 
permanent members, and said that from the first the 
United States had made obvious hints on the need for 
revising the partition decision. Then, it had introduced 
its new proposals. 

Trusteeship had been previously considered, among 
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the various alternatives, but the United Nations had 
decided on partition as the most just decision. Partition 
corresponded to the deep-rooted national interests of 
both peoples of Palestine and to the interests of main- 
taining peace in the Near East and of international 
security. It would give the Jews and Arabs an oppor- 
tunity to end the long struggle between them—which 
had grown in intensity during the period of the Mandate- 
and would also mean putting an end to the semi-cofontal 
regime which had existed under the Mandate. 

Mr. Gromyko then spoke of the heavy sacrifices of the 
Jewish people in Europe under Hitler, and declared it 
was necessary for the Jews to have their own state. 

But certain states, ignoring all the legitimate rights 
and interests of the peoples of Palestine and the interest 
of the United Nations in maintaining peace, tried to 
impose their own plans, based on political, economic, 
military, and strategic considerations. 

The United States reversal of position could only be 
explained as action “dictated by the oil and military and 
strategic interests of the country.” Behind these in- 
terests stood certain influential circles seeking to make 
Palestine a military and strategic base and an economic 
“semi-colony” of the United States. 

The new American proposals would not insure the 
establishment of peace in Palestine, but would, if adopted, 
lead to a more acute struggle between Jews and Arabs. 
and create a threat to peace in the Near East. Trustee- 
ship would merely leave Palestine a semi-colony, but 
its peoples were ready now for independent existence. 

Mr. Gromyko also spoke of the role which, he said, 
the Mandatory Power had played in wrecking the As- 
sembly decision. The events occuring in Palestine were 
to a great extent a consequence of the United Kingdom’s 
behavior since the adoption of the Assembly’s resolution. 
This behavior was dictated by its intention to wreck the 
decision adopted. The Mandatory Power had used 
every possible means to impede implementation of par- 
tititon; it had not insured even elementary order; and 
had opened Palestine’s frontiers to armed groups. 

Mr. Gromyko concluded that the new United States 
proposals were unacceptable, and said that the U.S.S.R. 
would vote against them. The decision already adopted 
on partition was right, and the United Nations should 
undertake effective measures to carry it out. 


Decision on Proposal Postponed 

On April 21, the United States representative intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the referral of the “Draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for Palestine’—the working 
paper submitted by the United States—to the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee for “study and report, with 
recommendations thereon, to the General Assembly.” 

But this proposal was opposed by a number of rep- 
resentatives, including those of Australia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, the U.S.S.R., and the Ukrainian S.S.R. The Chair- 
man, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, ruled that in view of the wish 
of many members to continue the general debate. this 
proposal would not be put to a vote that day. 
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The Flag of the new Member 


B UNANIMOUS VOTE of the General 

Assembly, the Union of Burma 
was admitted to the United Nations 
on April 19, in a simple ceremony at 
The republic— 
independence 


Flushing Meadow. 
which achieved _ its 
scarcely three months ago, on Jan- 
uary 4—is the 58th Member. 

Addressing the Assembly immedi- 
ately after the admission of his coun- 
try. U So Nyun, Burma’s first Am- 
bassador to the United States, said 
that Burma seized the opportunity to 
contribute to the pursuit of world 
peace, in the hope that “the discord 
ant notes which have been so deafen- 
ing throughout the world today” may 
subside and give way to harmony. 

He regarded his country’s admis- 
sion as a token of that spirit of good- 
will which nations still have the ca- 
pacity and generosity to express and 
hoped that this spirit might be ex- 
tended to other spheres. 

Before the vote on the application 
was taken, the representatives of three 
of Burma’s neighbors spoke in her 
support. 

Dr. P. P. Pillai, of India, referred 
to the centuries-old relationship be- 
tween his country and Burma, which 
was “rooted in the abiding and fruit- 
ful soil of spiritual and cultural af- 
finities.” ‘Now that Burma is the 
independent mistress of its own soil,” 
Dr. Pillai said, “and with the memory 
of its heroic struggle against the Jap- 
anese still fresh in our minds, the 
ability and willingness of the Burmese 
people to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter cannot be disputed or 
questioned.” 

The representative of Pakistan, Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, joined 


Dr. Pillai in supporting Burma’s ap- 
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plication. Burma is the immediate 
neighbor of Pakistan and, apart from 
the close ties which bind the two 
countries, Burma is the link between 
Pakistan and China, Siam, and Mal- 
aya. Having regard to the historic 
and the present relations between the 
two countries, he supported Burma’s 
application with great pride and 
pleasure. 

Urging Burma’s admission by a 
unanimous vote, Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon, of Siam, rejoiced that Burma 
was resuming her place among the 
free nations of the world. Burma’s 
admission would enable her people to 
play their full part to promote peace 
and prosperity, particularly in re- 
gard to South East Asia. 


In welcoming Burma on behalf of 
all the Member states, Dr. Jose Arce, 
the President of the Assembly, ex- 
pressed the hope “that Burma’s entry 
into the United Nations will re-enforce 
the fortunes of the Asiatic continent 
and that it will also be a contribution 
in favor of our organization.” 


The Country 


| pone new Member of the United 

Nations, was one of the key bat- 
tlegrounds of the Second World War. 
Invaded by the Japanese in Decem- 
ber 1941, the country was soon 
largely under enemy occupation. The 
Japanese established a dictatorial 
regime under the guise of declaring 
Burma a “free country.” Large sec- 
tions of the Burmese population or- 
ganized guerrilla activity, and con- 
tact was established with the Allies. 
In 1944, the Anti-Fascist Peoples 
Freedom League (AFPFL) was or- 
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Burma as New Member 


ganized, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Aung San, to aid in driving out 
the Japanese. 

The AFPFL went into action on 
March 27, 1945. A few weeks prior 
to that day, General Aung San held 
a review in Rangoon of the Burma 
Independence Army—a force orig- 
inally organized to aid the Japanese. 
In the presence of Japanese guests, 
Aung San commanded his troops to 
“oo forth and kill the enemy.” At- 
tacking Japanese forces wherever 
they found them, the Bunmese ex- 
pedited the Allied re-conquest of 
Rangoon in May 1945. 

Burma came under 
ereignty during a series of wars and 
annexations between 1824 and 1885. 
In the latter year, all of the country 
was incorporated into British India 
and King Theebaw, last of the Bur- 
mese kings, was banished. As a prov- 
ince of the Indian Empire, Burma 
moved slowly on the road to au- 
tonomy. In 1937 the territory was 
separated from India, and Burma 
became a separate political unit in 
the British Empire, with its own 


British sov- 


BURMA’'S FLAG 


The Red, blue, and white 
flag of the Union of Burma is 
shown on the top left. The 
background, which is of red, 
and the large white star, com- 
posed the flag of the Burman 
resistance movement against 
the Japanese. To that have 
been added the canton, which 
is blue, symbolizing the sky, 
and the five small white stars, 
symbolizing the solidarity of 
the five great peoples of the 
country — the Burmese, the 
Shans, the Kachins, the Kar- 
ens, and the Chins. 
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U So Nyun, Burma’s | first 
representative to the United 
Nations and first ambassador 


to the United States . . . born 
at Rangoon in 1898, son of 
Thin, one of the first Burmans 
to be called to the English Bar 
. . . he was educated at Ran- 
goon College; Balliol College, 
Oxford; University of Edin- 
burgh; and the Inns of Court, 
London, where he was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1926 . . . practised as an 
advocate in the High Court of 
Judicature at Rangoon for ten 
years .. . he was Commission- 
er (the municipal administra- 
tive head) of Rangoon from 
1939 till he was relieved of his 
post by the Japanese in 1942 

. after the expulsion of the 
Japanese, he was again ap- 
pointed Commissioner and, si- 
multaneously, Mayor of Ran- 
goon, and held the two posts 
until his appointment to Wash- 
ington . . . he served in the 
Burma Legislature for seven 
years and acquired a reputa- 
tion as one of its most forceful 
speakers . . . was for several 
years a member of the Council 
of the University of Rangoon. 
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Governor appointed by the British 
Crown, a legislature, an Executive 
Council, and a High Court of Justice. 

During the period between the two 
world wars, nationalism developed 
apace in Burma. The country 
emerged from the Second World 
War with the outstanding leadership 
of General Aung San, who, as head 
of the AFPFL and an important 
member of the Executive Council, led 
in setting up the first Constituent 
Assembly. 


In June 1947, the Constituent As- 
sembly proclaimed Burma’s future 
status as that of an independent sov- 
ereign republic, to be known as the 
Union of Burma. 


But, on July 19, Burma suffered 
an irreparable loss when General 
Aung San and six other members of 
the Executive Council were assassi- 
nated by hired gunmen. Former 
Premier U Saw, a rightist leader, and 
eight followers have since been sen- 


tenced to death for the crime. 


On October 17, an Anglo-Burmese 
treaty granting Burma full independ- 
ence was signed in London by Prime 
Minister Attlee and Premier Thakin 
Nu. The British Parliament passed 
the Burma Independence Bill on 
November 5. And, on January 4, 
1948, the sovereign and independent 
Republic of the Union of Burma 
came into being. 


B™ A’S GOVERNMENT is vested in 

a President (at present, Sao 
Shwe Thaike) elected for a five-year 
term by secret vote of Parliament; 
a Prime Minister (now Thakin Nu) 
and cabinet, who wield executive 
power; a Supreme Court; and a 
bicameral Parliament. Parliament 
comprises a Chamber of Deputies, 
elected by the population; and a 
Chamber of Nationalities, the 125 
seats of which are allocated in blocs 
to the various territories. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which is the major 
legislative body, has about twice as 
many seats. 


Burma’s Constitution guarantees 
its citizens equality before the law, 
inviolability of person, dwelling, and 
property, and freedom of religion, 





speech, peaceful assembly, and occu- 
pation, and of membership in non- 
seditious associations. Suffrage 1s 
universal. Minority groups are af- 
forded protection; autonomous states 
within the Burmese Union are pro- 
jected for the three communities, the 
Shans, the Kachins, and the Karens. 


Wide authority is given to the 
State in the economic and social 
sphere. One of the principles of state 
policy is the promotion of a planned 
economy to improve living standards. 
Large-scale economic development 
under private enterprise is to be 
curbed, while foreign capital is not 
to exceed forty per cent. 


Burma’s land area is 261,610 miles, 
a little more than the combined area 
of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, and Switzerland. The 
population, according to the census 
of 1941, was 16,823,798. About two 
thirds are Burmese, an Asian people 
closely related to the Mongols and 
thought to have originated in eastern 
Tibet. Their culture is predominant- 
ly Buddhist. Ninety-five per cent of 





The Union of Burma 
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all the people of Burma profess Budd- 
hism. Among important minorities 
are two and a half million Karens, 
of whom some are Christian; less 
than a million Indians; smaller resi- 
dent groups of Chinese and Anglo- 
Burmese; and such hill tribes as the 
Shans, Kachins, and Chins. 


Burmese is a highly developed 
monosyllabic language, and is spoken 
and understood by the bulk of the 
population. 


A horseshoe of mountains, rich in 
forests and minerals, ringing the 
great plains and deltas of the Irra- 
waddy River valley—this is the shape 
of Burma. The valley is the greatest 
rice-growing region of the world. 
Two thirds of Burma’s total acreage, 
or twelve and a half million acres, 
grow rice; before the war, seven mil- 
lion tons was a normal crop. India. 





Burmese pilgrims at prayer. 


Ceylon, and Malaya depend heavily 
on Burma’s rice. Other exports are 
timber, petroleum, tin, silver, lead, 
and tungsten. Much of the world’s 
teakwood comes from Burma. Burma 
also mines rubies, jade, and other 
precious stones. 

Rangoon (pop. about 500,800), 
Burma’s capital, at the mouth of the 
Irrawaddy, is the world’s leading rice 
port. Mandalay (pop. about 163,500) 
is up river, in the heart of the coun- 
try. A railroad connects Rangoon, 
via Mandalay, with Lashio, western 
terminus of the Burma Road, which 
was China’s supply line early in the 
war. The Stillwell Road, which was 
the supply line after Japanese occu- 
pation closed the Burma Road, also 
crossed northern burma, from a ter- 
minus at Ledo, in India. 


Assembly Mourns Death of President Roxas 


President Manuel Roxas 
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Immediately following his open- 
ing of the special session, Joao Car- 
los Muniz, of Brazil, drew the at- 
tention of the Assembly to the death 
the day before of President Manuel 
A. Roxas of the Philippines. All the 
representatives then rose and stood 
in silence in a solemn tribute to the 
memory of the late President. Out- 
side the Assembly hall, the flags of 
the United Nations and the Member 
states were flying at half-mast. To 


the Government and people of the 
Philippines, Mr. Muniz extended the 
sympathy of the General Assembly 
in their national loss. 


Manuel A. Roxas was both the 
last President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth and the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He died of a 
heart attack at Clark Field, where 
he had gone to inspect military in- 
stallations. He was 56. 


‘On November 24, 1947, President 
Roxas opened the second session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, at Baguio. He 


then described the Commission as 
one of the organs of the United 
Nations which gives the greatest 
hope of practical achievement, and 
which is an example of intelligent 
and constructive international col- 
laboration. Planning for the restora- 
tion of prewar economies is not 
enough, he said. The colonial econ- 
omy of the region must be dis- 
carded, and agriculture must be sup- 
plemented by industrial develop- 
ment. Just as the world could not 
live at peace half slave and half free, 
neither could it survive when half 
its population lived in want. 

President Roxas’ successor is El- 
pidio Quirino, former Vice-Presi- 
dent and Foreign Secretary and, 
during the war, an underground 
leader against the Japanese. He 
paid an unofficial visit to United 
Nations headquarters in May 1947. 
In March 1948, he addressed the 
opening meeting at Baguio of the 
International Rice Conference, spon- 
sored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 
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Council Recommends Kashmir Settlement 


Plan for Restoring Peace and Holding Plebiscite 


 cgeeese a decision on the dispute between India and 
Pakistan, the Security Council resolved on April 21 
to send a five-member Commission to the State of Kash- 
mir. Proceeding at once to the spot, the Commission 
would place its good offices at the disposal of the two 
Governments in order to fulfil the Council’s recommen- 
dations for a peaceful settlement. 

According to these recommendations, outside tribes- 
men, Pakistan nationals not normally resident in Kashmir, 
and, to the greatest possible extent, Indian forces should 
be withdrawn. This would be followed by a free and im- 
partial plebiscite which would decide whether the State 
should accede to India or Pakistan. 

The plebiscite is to be prepared and carried out by a 
Special Plebiscite Administration headed by an ap- 
pointee of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
To this Administration necessary powers would be dele- 
gated by the Government of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. While the plebiscite is being planned and 
conducted, major political groups are to share in the 
Government of the State. 

Other provisions of the resolution provide against 
coercion, intimidation, and bribery of voters, and for 
full freedom of expression, press, speech, assembly, and 
travel. 

Withdrawal of Indian nationals not normally resident 
in Kashmir, release of political prisoners, freedom for 
citizens of the State to return to their homes, absence of 
victimization, and protection of minorities are also to be 
ensured. 


Joint Resolution 

The lengthy resolution embodying these and other 
recommendations (for the full text, see box on page 361) 
was submitted jointly to the Council on April 17 by the 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. Despite 
opposition to many of its provisions by the representa- 
tives of both India and Pakistan, it was adopted in a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote on April 21 virtually with- 
out change. 

As explained by the representatives of China and Co- 
lombia on April 17, the joint draft resolution was the 
result of conversations between the representatives of 
the two parties and the successive Presidents of the Coun- 
cil for the last four months. The representative of the 
United Kingdom and, in the later stages, the representa- 
tive of the United States had also given their co-opera- 
tion and advice. 

The representative of China had submitted a draft 
resolution on March 18. Three additional revised draft 
resolutions resulted from the conversations that were 
subsequently held, and the new joint draft embodied 
many additional revisions. 
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This new draft represented the most considered views 
of its sponsors on the best approach to the problem of 
holding a fair and impartial plebiscite. It was impossible 
to find a resolution that would be acceptable to both 
parties in its entirety, but if there was to be a peaceful 
settlement, this draft appeared to provide the only pos- 
sible solution, declared Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Cu1na). 

Philip Noel-Beker (Unrrep Kincpom) considered the 
Kashmir dispute as the greatest and gravest single issue 
in international affairs. But for the wisdom and the 
statesmanship which brought the matter before the Se- 
curity Council, there might have been a sub-continental 
war involving 400 million persons, a fifth of all man- 
kind: a war which would have been an immeasurable 
disaster to India, Pakistan, and the world, he said. 

If the Council had dene nothing else but help India 
and Pakistan to avoid a conflict, that alone would have 
earned the gratitude of all mankind. That fact should 
be present in the members’ minds as they neared the 
conclusion of the second phase of their labors because 
plainly it might bear on the value of the draft resolu- 
tion, of which he hoped there would be unanimous en- 
dorsement. The action to be taken by India and Pakis 
tan would have a worldwide and a permanent effect. Mr. 
Noel-Baker declared. 

All six sponsors of the joint draft resolution spoke in 
support and explanation of it, and the representative of 
France also gave his full support. 

Lengthy statements by N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, of 
India, and Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakisan, 
were heard by the Council on April 19. 


Statement by Indian Representative 


Mr. Ayyangar pointed out that he had accepted the 
Chinese draft resolution of March 18 (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. IV, no. 7) in substance, subject to some amend- 
ments. His Government had since endorsed this accep- 
tance. 

In the draft now before the Council, however, the 
March 18 scheme had been so attenuated that India 
could not agree to it. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature, Mr. Ayyan- 
gar said, was that Pakistan’s dereliction of duty in re- 
gard to the situation was not even mentioned. He was 
not interested in obtaining from the Council a verdict 
of guilty against Pakistan, but the failure to mention the 
persistent and continuing breach of an international 
obligation and to call on Pakistan to repair that breach 
was a grave one. 

At the sacrifice of reason and justice, the attempt to 
establish for the Council a reputation for holding the 
scales even between the two disputing parties had led 
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Resolution on India-Pakistan Question Submitted Jointly by Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
United Kingdom, and United States and Adopted by Security Council on April 21 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

Having considered the complaint of the Government of 
India concerning the dispute over the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, having heard the representative of India in support 
of that complaint and the reply and counter complaints of 
the representative of Pakistan, 

Being strongly of the opinion that the early restoration of 
peace and order in Jammu and Kashmir is essential and that 
India and Pakistan should do their utmost to bring about a 
cessation of all fighting, 

Noting with satisfaction that both India and Pakistan desire 
that the question of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan should be decided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial plebiscite, 

Considering that the continuation of the dispute is likely 
to endanger international peace and security; 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

Reaffirms the Council’s resolution of January 17, 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, ay 

Resolves that the membership of the Commission established 
by the resolution of the Council of January 20, 1948, shall 
be increased to five and shall include in addition to the mem- 
bership mentioned in that resolution, representatives of 
and — (*) and that if the membership of the Commission 
has not been completed within ten days from the date of 
the adoption of this resolution the President of the Coun- 
cil may designate such other Member or Members of the 
United Nations as are required to complete the membership 
of five, 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

Instructs the Commission to proceed at once to the Indian 
subcontinent and there place its good offices and mediation 
at the disposal of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
with a view to facilitating the taking of the necessary meas- 
ures, both with respect to the restoration of peace and order 
and to the hoiding of a plebiscite, by the two Governments, 
acting in co-operation with one another and with the Com- 
mission, and further instructs the Commission to keep 
the Council informed of the action taken under the reso- 
lution, and to this end, 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 2; absent, 1.) 

Recommends to the Governments of India and Pak- 
istan the following measures as those which in the opin- 
ion of the Council are appropriate to bring about a cessa- 
tion of the fighting and to create proper conditions for 
a free and impartial plebiscite to decide whether the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir is to accede to India or Pakistan. 
(*) To be decided later. 

(For. 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

A. Restoretion of Peace and Order 

1. The Government of Pakistan should undertake to 
use its best endeavors: (a) To secure the withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and 
Pakistani nationals not normally resident therein who have 
entered the State for the purposes of fighting and to pre- 
vent any intrusion into the State of such elements and 
any furnishing of material aid to those fighting in the 
State. 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3). 

(b) To make known to all concerned that the meas 
ures indicated in this and the following paragraphs pro- 
vide full freedom to all subjects of the State, regardless 
of creed, caste, or party, to express their views and to vote 
on the question of the accession of the State, and that 
therefore they should co-operate in the maintenance of 
peace and order. 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3). 

2. The Government of India should: 

(a) When it is established to the satisfaction of the 
Commission set up in accordance with the Council’s reso- 
lution of January 20 that the tribesmen are withdrawing 
and that arrangements for the cessation of the fighting have 
become effective, put into operation in consultation with 
the Commission a plan for withdrawing their own forces 
from Jammu and Kashmir and reducing them progressively 
to the minimum strength required for the support of the 
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civil power in the maintenance of law and < -der, 

(For, 8: against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

(b) Make known that the withdrawal is taking place 
instages and announce the completion of each stage; 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

(c) When the Indian forces shall have been reduced to 
the minimum strength mentioned in (a) above, arrange 
in consultation with the Commission for the stationing of 
the remaining forces to be carried out in accordance with 
the following principles: : 

(i) That the presence of troops should not afford any 
intimidation or appearance of intimidation to the inhabi- 
tants of the State, 

(ii) That as small a number as possible should be re- 
tained in forward areas, 

(iii) That any reserve of troops which may be included 
in the total strength should be located within their pres- 
ent Base arcc. 

(For, 7: against, 0; abstentions, 4.) 

3. The Government of India should agree that until such 
time as the plebiscite administration referred to below finds 
it necessary to exercise the powers of direction and super- 
vision over the State forces and police provided for in 
paragraph 8 they will be held in areas to be agreed upon 
with the Plebiscite Administrator. 

(For 8: against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

4. After the plan referred to in paragraph 2 (a) above 
has been put into operation, personnel recruited locally in 
each district should so far as possible be utilized for the 
re-establishment and maintenance of law and order with 
due regard to protection of minorities, subject to such addi- 
tional requirements as may be specified by the Plebiscite 
Administration referred to in paragraph 7. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

5. If these local forces should be found to be inade- 
quate the Commission should arrange for the use of such 
forces of either Dominion as it deems effective for the 
purpose of pacification 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 
subject to the agreement of both the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan. 

(For, 7; against, 0; abstentions, 4.) 

B. Plebiscite 

6. The Government of India should undertake to en- 
sure that the Government of the State invite the major 
political groups to designate responsible representatives 
to share equitably and fully in the conduct of the admin- 
istration at the ministerial level, while the plebiscite is 
heing prepared and carried out. 

(For 8: against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

7. The Government of India should undertake that there 
will be established in Jammu and Kashmir a Plebiscite 
Administration to hold a plebiscite as soon as possible on 
the question of the accession of the State to India or Pak- 
istan. 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

8. The Government of India should undertake that there 
will be delegated by the State to the Plebiscite Admin- 
istration such powers as the latter considers necessary for 
holding a fair and impartial plebiscite including, for that 
purpose only, the direction and supervision of the State 
forces and _ police. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

9. The Government of India should at the request of 
the Plebiscite Administration make available from the In- 
dian forces such assistance as the Plebiscite Administra- 
tion may require for the performance of its functions. 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

10. (a) The Government of India should agree that 


‘a nominee of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 


will be appointed to be the Plebiscite Administrator. 

(For, 8; against, 0; abstentions, 3.) 

(b) The Plebiscite Administrator, acting as an officer of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, should have authority 


(Continued on next page) 
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to the juxtaposition of India with Pakistan in a text 
which “tars us with the same brush and makes us look 
like the co-accused.” The draft contained provisions 
which India could not honorably accept with any sense of 
self-respect or any regard for its dignity as an inde- 
pendent nation and a sovereign government. 

The State’s accession to India was legal, he said, and 
would continue in effect until the plebiscite was taken and 
went against India. Until then, Pakistan had no constitu- 
tional position in Jammu and Kashmir and could not in- 
tervene at any stage in the arrangements for a plebiscite 
under international auspices. India itself was willing to 
give all the necessary guarantees and safeguards to satisfy 
the Council. 

Once the fighting stopped, the whole State should come 
under one government. And India, which under its in- 
strument of accession was responsible for the defence 
of the State, would have to station garrisons on the 
State’s western frontiers. 

Mr. Ayyangar strongly opposed the proposal that 
major political groups should be invited to designate 
representatives to participate in the administration of 
the State while the plebiscite was being prepared and 


(Continued from previous page) 

to nominate his assistants and other subordinates and to 
draft regulations governing the plebiscite. Such nominees 
should be formally appointed and such draft regulations 
should be formally promulgated by the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

(c) The Government of India should undertake that the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir will appoint fully qual- 
ified persons nominated by the Plebiscite Administrator to 
act as special magistrates within the State judicial system to 
hear cases which in the opinion of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator have a serious bearing on the preparation for and the 
conduct of a free and impartial plebiscite. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

(d) The terms of service of the Administrator should 
form the subject of a separate negotiation between the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations and the Government 
of India. The Administrator should fix the terms of service 
for his assistants and subordinates. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

(e) The Administrator should have the right to commun- 
icate direct with the Government of the State and with the 
Commission of the Security Council and, through the Com- 
mission, with the Security Council, with the Governments 
of India and Pakistan and with their representatives with 
the Commission. It would be his duty to bring to the notice 
of any or all of the foregoing (as he in his discretion may 
decide) any circumstances arising which may tend, in his 
opinion, to interfere with the freedom of the plebiscite. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

11. The Government of India should undertake to prevent 
and to give full support to the Administrator and his staff 
in preventing any threat, coercion, or intimidation, bribery 
or other undue influence on the voters in the plebiscite, and 
the Government of India should publicly announce and 
should cause the Government of the State to announce 
this undertaking as an international obligation binding on 
all public authorities and officials in Jammu and Kashmir. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

12. The Government of India should themselves and 
through the Government of the State declare and make 
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carried out. Such a coalition would work mischief at a 
time when the issue before the country was one on 
which those groups violently differed. He agreed that 
the Government should include representation from these 
groups, but stressed that the selection must be left to 
the Prime Minister of the State. Mr. Ayyangar quoted 
a message from the Prime Minister restating his assur- 
ance that the Ministry should be broad-based, but point- 
ing out that only those elements could be included which 
were not enemies of the State or not in sympathy with 
the raiders. 

After the fighting ceased, the strength of the Indian 
forces in Kashmir would necessarily be reduced, but, 
Mr. Ayyangar insisted, not below the minimum required 
not only to maintain law and order, but to provide de- 
fence against external aggression. India would not abdi- 
cate its paramount duty of defending Jammu and Kash- 
mir so long as the accession lasted. 

He wondered, too, why the Plebiscite Administrator 
should, prior to the plebiscite, have the right to veto the 
disposition of the State police. Control of the State forces 
and of the police could not be divided. 

India could never agree to the provision which would 


known that all subjects of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
regardless of creed, caste, or party, will be safe and free 
in expressing their views and in voting on the question of 
the accession of the State and that there will be freedom 
of the press, speech, and assembly and freedom of travel 
in the State, including freedom of lawful entry and exit. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

13. The Government of India should use and should en- 
sure that the Government of the State also use their best 
endeavors to effect the withdrawal from the State of all 
Indian nationals other than those who are normally resident 
therein or who on or since August 15, 1947, have entered 
it for a lawful purpose. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

14. The Government of India should ensure that the 
Government of the State release all political prisoners and 
take all possible steps so that: 

(a) all citizens of the State who have left it on account 
of disturbances are invited, and are free, to return to their 
homes and to exercise their rights as such citizens; 

(b) there is no victimization; 

(c) minorities in all parts of the State are accorded 
adequate protection. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

15. The Commission of the Security Council should at the 
end of the plebiscite certify to the Council whether the 
plebiscite has or has not been really free and impartial. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

C. General Provisions 

16. The Governments of India and Pakistan should each 
be invited to nominate a representative to be attached to the 
Commission for such assistance as it may require in the per- 
formance of its task. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 

17. The Commission should establish in Jammu _ and 
Kashmir such observers as it may require of any of the 
proceedings in pursuance of the measures indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

(For, 9; against, 0: abstentions, 2.) 

18. The Security Council Commission should carry out 
the tasks assigned to it herein. 

(For, 9; against, 0; abstentions, 2.) 
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enable the introduction of Pakistan forces into Jammu 
and Kashmir for the pacification of citizens, for this 
would be fraught with incalculable risk. 

Mr. Ayyangar also opposed the provisions to vest the 
direction and supervision of State forces and police in 
the Plebiscite Administration; to give the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator the right to ask for the creation of special 
magistrates and to nominate persons to those offices; 
and to permit the Plebiscite Administrator to communi- 
cate with the Government of Pakistan or with the rep- 
resentative of that Government attached to the Security 
Council’s Commission. Since the Plebiscite Administra- 
tor would be an officer of the State, it was against all 
ideas of both political substance and administrative pro- 
priety that he should be given the liberty of communi- 
cating directly with an outside government on a matter 
for which his own Government was the sole responsible 
authority. 

If the draft resolution was carried as it was worded, 
the Indian Government would have to decide its course 
of action, in the circumstances so created, regarding the 
stoppage of the fighting as soon as possible and the 
holding of a plebiscite thereafter. Non-acceptance of the 
draft resolution by India, however, would not necessarily 
mean war. India would persevere and explore all other 
possible means of avoiding a war with Pakistan unless 
and until it became inevitable. 


Pakistan’s Views 


On two main matters, declared Sir Mohammed Za- 
frullah Khan, the draft resolution was not based on the 
principles which members of the Council themselves had 
already declared to be essential for a fair scheme of 
settlement. These matters were the withdrawal of the 
armed forces of India and the setting up of an impartial 
administration. 

The question of the accession of Kashmir to India 
or to Pakistan was equally vital to both Dominions. If 
fair conditions had to be brought about in Kashmir 
which would not result in any prejudice to either party, 
the draft resolution was “all too one-sided.” 

The withdrawal of Indian troops from Kashmir and 
the setting up of an impartial administration would not 
put pressure on anyone to vote for accession to Pakistan, 
nor would it stop anyone from voting for accession to 
India. The continued presence of Indian troops might 
affect the freedom of the plebiscite—in favor of India— 
and the continuation of Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla at 
the head of the administration, Pakistan feared, would 
heavily influence the fairness and impartiality of the 
plebiscite—in favor of India. 

What India was asking for was to hold the plebiscite 
while the whole of the State was under the military oc- 
cupation of India’s forces and while the administration 
was under one of its nominees. 

Dealing with the obligations devolving on Pakistan 
under the draft resolution, Sir Zafrullah said that if his 
Government were convinced that the plan provided full 
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freedom to all subjects of the State to express their 
views and to vote on the question of accession, it would 
certainly undertake the obligation of making this known 
to all concerned and of doing whatever was possible to 
bring about the maintenance of peace and order. But 
if it was not satisfied that such full freedom was assured, 
it could not be expected to give that assurance to the 
people who were fighting. 

Obviously two matters required to be dealt with— 
machinery to bring about an arrangement for the ces- 
sation of the fighting and to settle that arrangement, 
and machinery to supervise the putting into force of 
the arrangement, including the withdrawal of tribesmen. 
It was absolutely inescapable that military force must 
be available in the areas under the control of the Azad 
(Free) Kashmir Government to supervise the cessation 
of fighting and the withdrawal of tribesmen; and if 
Pakistan was to undertake this obligation, it would have 
to have at its disposal a certain number of its forces. 

Sir Zafrullah then referred to the provision that at 
the request of the Plebiscite Administration Indian forces 
should be made available for such assistance as might 
be required. This could be only for the maintenance of 
law and order when the voters’ registers and lists were 
being prepared, and at the polling stations when the 
plebiscite was actually being held. But if both parties 
were equally and vitally interested, and if the whole 
arrangement should be fair and impartial, why should 
the forces be confined to those from India? Sir Za- 
frullah contended that both sides should be represented. 


Sir Zafrullah then drew attention to a draft resolution 
embodying amendments he had submitted on April 7. 
Among the proposals was the provision that Pakistan 
might employ its armed forces in the State if it consid- 
ered this necessary for the purpose of fulfilling its obliga- 
tions in relation to tribesmen and Pakistan nationals. The 
Governments of India and Pakistan would instruct their 
military authorities in the State to co-operate with each 
other in concerting measures to bring about a cessation 
of fighting at the earliest possible date. Further, the 
proposals provided that the Government of India would 
issue orders that Indian forces should not advance fur- 
ther into the State after the cease-fire. 

Pakistan troops should be stationed in predominantly 
Muslim areas, and Indian or State troops in predominant- 
ly non-Muslim areas. The number of troops to be sta- 
tioned within the State should be the minimum; any 
reserve should be located outside State boundaries. Unity 
of control of Indian and Pakistan troops would be given 
to the Security Council’s Commission, which would also 
decide on the strength required for the support of the 
civil power in the maintenance of law and order. 

Punishment for intimidation and bribery of voters 
was also proposed. A definition of the status and work- 
ing functitons of the representatives of India and Pakis- 
tan attached to the Council’s Commission was provided. 


A definite plan for the composition of the Government 
of the State was also included. This stipulated that the 
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Government should be reconstituted so as to give equal 
representation to each major political group in the State 
—namely, the National Conference, the Muslim Confer- 
ence, and the Azad Kashmir—which would each be in- 
vited to designate an equal number of responsible rep- 
resentatives to constitute a Council of Ministers. This 
Council might choose one of its members to act as Presi- 
dent, but, in the allocation of portfolios, the Council 
would be guided by the advice of the Security Council’s 


Commission. 


Voting 

Prior to this paragraph-by-paragraph examination on 
April 21, Faris el-Khouri (Syria) declared that he did 
not see much hope in supporting the draft resolution or 
in trying to put it into effect. The fighting would con- 
tinue in the present circumstances, he believed, and no 
results would be attained. Therefore, since the draft 
resolution did not have the support of both parties, he 
preferred to abstain from voting. 

Mr. el-Khouri did abstain from voting on many of 
the paragraphs, and the representatives of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstained on all of them. (For 
the total vote on each paragraph, see box on page 361.) 


Territorial Definition 


Of ‘Middle East’ Studied 


What area does the term “Middle East” embrace? In 
its first week of meetings, the ad hoc Committee on the 
proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East 
came up against this question. It set up a sub-committee 
consisting of Egypt, France, Iraq, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom to arrive at a territorial definition. 

Six states not members of the Committee have been 
invited to present their views before May 1 on the fac- 
tors bearing on setting up the proposed Commission. 
These are: Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, 
Trans-Jordan, and Greece. 

At the ad hoc Committee’s opening meeting on April 
15, A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, pointed out that there are problems pecu- 
liar to the Middle East which do not apply to the other 
three regions for which economic commissions already 
exist. He noted that this would be the first time that a 
regional commission might include within its geo- 
graphical scope countries from several continents. It 
would also be the first time a regional commission would 
have common boundaries with areas for which a similar 
commission already exists. 
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George Hakim (LEBANON) was unanimously elected 
chairman. 

After the draft resolution was adopted by paragraph- 
by-paragraph voting, the President of the Council, Dr. 
Alfonso Lopez, of Colombia, requested the representa- 
tives of India and Pakistan to communicate the Council’s 
recommendations to their Governments. He also asked 
them to convey the Council’s hope that, on due consid- 
eration, their Governments would find the recommenda- 
tions adequate as a method of restoring peace in Kash- 
mir and holding a free and impartial plebiscite. 

Dr. Lopez expressed the confident hope that the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan would extend their 
wholehearted co-operation to the Commission. He hoped 
also that the Commission would prove to be a useful and 
efficient instrument of co-operation with them and would 
satisfy the wishes of the Council in helping the two 
Governments settle this dispute on mutually satisfactory 
terms. 


Appointment of members of the Commission as pro- 
vided for in the resolution, and discussion concerning 
the State of Junagadh, the question of genocide. and 
implementation of the partition agreements, were left 
for later meetings. 


Developing Timber 
In Latin America 


Proposals for the development of timber resources in 
Latin American countries will be heard at the Latin 
American Forestry and Forest Products Conference, 
which opened at Terezopolis, Brazil, on April 19. Spon- 
sored by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the conference is the second in a series 
of international meetings designed to develop construc- 
tive exploitation of the world’s timber regions. The 
first conference, held at Marianske-Lazne, Czechoslo- 
vakia, last year, dealt with emergency and long-term 
European timber prospects. The Terezopolis conference 
will deal with questions relating to utilization and ex- 
pansion of forest resources. the organization of forest 
services, research, and various reafforestation problems. 


Delegates from eighteen Latin American countries are 
attending the conference, in addition to representatives 
of the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and 
the Netherlands. Brazil is acting as host government 
during the conference, which is expected to last about 
three weeks. 
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ITO Interim Commission Starts Work 
by Eric Wyndham White 


O° MarcH 24, 1948, the repre- 
sentatives of 53 countries signed 
the Final Act of the Havana Char- 
ter. This brought to an end the long, 
arduous first stage in the creation of 
the International Trade Organization, 
extending over a period of two years. 


The delegates of the 53 countries 
which signed the Final Act “authen- 
ticated” the text of the Havana Char- 
ter and agreed that it would be sub- 
mitted to their governments. It is 
now for the countries to determine, 
each in accordance with their con- 
stitutional procedures, whether the 
Charter is to be accepted and ratified. 


The Charter, in its vast scope, its 
highly technical aspects, and its new 
fundamental approach towards re- 
moving trade barriers and encourag- 
ing high levels of employment, can 
scarcely be accepted or rejected in 
an afternoon. Time, patience, and 
detailed explanations will be called 
for in each country which decides 
to go forward towards accepting it. 


This inevitable waiting period is 
reflected in two ways: first, the ar- 
rangements in the Charter for bring- 
ing ITO into existence; and, second- 
ly, the creation of an Interim Com- 
mission with specified tasks to be un- 
dertaken in the intervening period. 


The Havana Charter says that it 
will enter into force 60 days after 
a majority of the governments sign- 
ing the Final Act at Havana have 
deposited instruments of acceptance 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Since 53 countries 
signed the Final Act, this would re- 
quire 27 ratifications or acceptances. 
But the Charter takes a realistic view 
of the lengthy procedures which may 
be required in some countries, and 
provides that, if by March 24, 1949, 
the Charter has not entered into 
force. the required number can be 
reduced to twenty. Further, if by 
September 30, 1949, ITO is still not 
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in existence, the Secretary-General 
will ask the countries which have by 
then accepted the Charter to decide 
whether they would like to bring 
ITO into existence and, if so, on what 
terms. This sliding-scale type of ar- 
rangement is, I think, a clear indica- 
tion that the countries which drafted 
the Charter are determined to bring 
ITO into being within a reasonable 
length of time. 


The ITO Interim Commission was 
established by a resolution of the 
Havana Conference. It was made 
clear, however, that the work of the 
Commission would in no way affect 
the obligations or rights of ITO 
members under the Charter. In other 
words, the Charter stands as com- 
pleted at Havana, and the work of 
the Interim Commission cannot 
change it in any way. 


7" MAJOR TASK of the Commis- 

sion is to prepare for the first 
session of ITO after it is brought 
into existence. This will include pro- 
posals for the initial program of 
work and for the budget of ITO, for 
the site of its headquarters, and for 
its relationship with United Nations 
and with the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. The Commission 
is also instructed to publish the re- 
ports of the six Conference Commit- 
tees, which were responsible for de- 
bating and constructing the Havana 
Charter. These reports, when pub- 
lished, will provide much _ helpful 
guidance for students of the Charter 
who want to discover for themselves 
the points of view which were put 
forward at Havana by the countries 
participating. 

There remain three other major 
tasks for the ITO Interim Commis- 
sion. The first of these concerns the 
International Court of Justice. The 
Charter provides that disputes be- 
tween ITO members will be dealt 
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with under the procedures laid down 
in the Charter (such as arbitration 
between members or action by the 
Executive Board of the full Confer- 
ence of ITO). However, legal ques- 
tions arising out of ITO decisions 
and recommendations may be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice. The Interim Commission has 
been instructed to consult with the 
Court about procedures for reviews 
by the Court on matters referred to 
it by ITO. 

Secondly, the Interim Commission 
is given a wide mandate to report to 
the first ITO session on the whole 
field of industrial and general eco- 
nomic development and _ reconstruc- 
tion, particularly in so far as the 
United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies, and other organizations are 
concerned in that field. This task 
highlights one of the basic intentions 
of the Havana Charter, namely the 
development of industrial and other 
types of resources of the economical- 
ly more backward countries and the 
restoration of war-devastated econ- 
omies through policies which will 
not unnecessarily increase trade bar- 
riers. 

The third specific task is to ex- 
amine the position of certain coun- 
tries which are not at present in bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, in that 
such countries may be threatened 
with unemployment because they de- 
pend to a large extent on exporting 
to countries which are in balance-of-. 
payments difficulties and are there- 
fore, for this and other reasons, re- 
stricting their imports. 

The most prominent example is 
that of Switzerland. The Havana 
Charter, taking a practical view of 
current world disequilibrium, says 
in effect that countries which are at 
present in balance-of-payments trou- 
bles can use certain kinds of restric- 
tive and discriminatory trade restric- 
tions against imports from other 
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countries for a limited time, until 
their financial position has improv- 
ed. Under this arrangement, it was 
argued that Switzerland would find 
herself trading with a large number 
of countries which would have ITO 
permission to discriminate against 
her exports, while Switzerland would 
have not permitted ITO authority to 
retaliate or to straighten out the sit- 
uation. It was therefore agreed at 
Havana that the Interim Commission 
would examine the so-called Swiss 
problem in greater detail than was 
possible at Havana. 


, ITO INTERIM COMMISSION it- 
self is made up of 52 of the 
countries which took part in the 
Havana Conference. The Commission 
held its first meeting at Havana and 
appointed an eighteen-member Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which will carry 
out the functions of the Commission. 
The Secretariat of the ITO Inter- 
im Commission is a very small, com- 
pact unit, comprising at present 
fewer than twenty persons in all. 
Situated at Lake Success, it is ex- 


pected to move to Geneva in July, 
shortly before the next meeting of 
the Executive Committee. 


\ ion SHORT ARTICLE has dealt 

briefly with the projects which 
the Interim Commission is instruct- 
ed to undertake. Being for the most 
part technical, they may give the 
impression that the long-term work 
of the major trading countries, spon- 
sored by United Nations, in seeking 
to solve some of the world’s most 
serious trade problems has come to 
a temporary halt, while governments 
consider action on the Havana Char- 
ter. 

This is not so. Of the 23 countries 
which took part in the simultaneous 
negotiations held in Geneva last sum- 
mer for the reduction of trade bar- 
riers, ten have already brought the 
duty concessions into operation and 
are applying, within the limits of 
existing legislation, some of the most 
important principles of the Charter. 
These ten countries are Australia, 
Belgium - Netherlands - Luxembourg, 
Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 





France, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

This is significant. For not only 
were over fifty countries determined, 
despite current adverse circumstances 
in the world today, to complete an 
agreed trade charter, but a group 
which comprises the largest trading 
nations of the world has negotiated 
reductions of trade barriers on a 
wide front and has brought them 
into effect. 

Although the intervening time 
while the Charter is considered by 
each country may seem long, essen- 
tial machinery has been installed 
and already put to work for the 
achievement of one of the funda- 
mental aims of ITO. It is significant 
that in the Charter of the new Euro- 
pean aid organization, the countries 
concerned undertake, in the words 
of Article 6, to “reduce tariff and 
other barriers to the expansion of 
trade, with a view to achieving a 
sound and balanced multilateral trad- 
ing system such as will accord with 
the principles of the Havana Chart- 
“<" 


UNESCO Extends Program to Western Germany 


i ie THREE western zones of occupied Germany are 

to be included in the world program of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Described as one of the most important steps taken 
since the organization’s inception in 1946, the decision 
to extend its program to Germany was adopted unani- 
mously by UNESCO’s Executive Board at its seventh 
session in Paris on April 5. The decision followed ex- 
tensive negotiations with the commanders of the United 
Kingdom, United States, and French zones in Germany. 


The initial program will be conducted only in the 
western zones of Germany, as UNESCO officials have 
so far been unable to enter into negotiations with the 
Soviet occupation authorities. It is hoped, however, to 
extend the project eventually to all Germany. 


Under the program, German experts will be permitted 
for the first time to partictipate in international meetings 
sponsored by UNESCO. Exchanges of teachers, tech- 
nicians, and government officials will be organized be- 
tween Germany and the rest of the world, as well as an 
exchange of scientific and other publications. UNESCO 
will also study the preparation and publication of text- 
books and the development of Germany’s educational 
institutions, sciences, and arts. 
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Final approval for launching activities in Germany 
followed a two-day debate of the eighteen-member Execu- 
tive Board, in the course of which some members urged 
that the greatest caution should be exercised in under- 
taking any project in an ex-enemy state. The representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Jan Opocensky, who was 
unable to attend the session, sent a letter requesting that 
the whole question of UNESCO activities in Germany 
should be deferred until the general conference of 


UNESCO in October. 
Report on German Problems 


Reporting on his talks with Allied occupation authori- 
ties in Berlin, Walter H. C. Laves, deputy Director- 
General of UNESCO, said that he had been unable to 
arrange a meeting with the commander of the Soviet 
occupation zone. But the three commanders in the 
western zones had evinced keen interest in the organiza- 
tion’s plans for re-educating the German people. They 
were most anxious to provide some means whereby 
UNESCO can carry part of its program into their zones 
of Germany, and help the German people to participate 
once more in international society. 


The Executive Board also unanimously approved a 
proposal to accelerate negotiations with the Allied Su- 
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preme Commander in Japan, in order that a similar 
UNESCO program may be launched in that country. 


Mass Communication Survey 
Meanwhile, UNESCO’s 1948 program is taking shape 


in various other spheres. Early in April, a team of investi- 
gators left Paris to make a survey of the technical needs 
of the press, films, and radio in eighteen countries. The 
survey will cover the entire field of mass communication, 
and will collect information on the availability of news- 
print and other raw materials; the type and quantity 
of printing, film, and broadcasting facilities; technical 
training; and censorship and other obstacles to the free 
flow of information. Countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America will be included in the survey, which will 
be completed in about three months. The reports of the 


investigators will be analyzed and compiled into a volume 
giving a detailed and accurate picture of conditions in 
the vital media of mass communication. 

Laboratories and scientific institutions in the war- 
devastated countries of Europe and Asia are receiving 
help under UNESCO’s reconstruction program. Special 
credits for the purchase of equipment are being allocated 
to help revive scientific research in the most devastated 
regions of the world. 

Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General of UNESCO, is 
touring the Middle East for the purpose of establishing 
closer contacts between UNESCO and the governments 
and cultural institutions of the region. Dr. Huxley will 
invite all nations in the Middle East to participate fully 
in the third session of the general conference of UNESCO, 
to be held at Beirut, Lebanon, in October. 


Security Council Reviews Applications 


No Recommendation Except for Burma 


W™ LITTLE DISCUSSION, the Security Council, at its 
»meeting on April 10, recommended the new Union 
of Burma for Membership in the United Nations. The 
voting for Burma was unanimous except for the absten- 
tion of Argentina, and that only because the representa- 
tive had not received instructions from his Government. 
(The Union of Burma was formally admitted to Mem- 
bership at the 13lst plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on April 19. See page 357). 

No agreement could be reached in the Council on the 
other eleven pending applications. The debate was pre- 
ceded by a “Big Five” meeting on April 7, at which 
Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., maintained that 
Italy’s application could not be considered separately 
from those of the other former enemy states, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. He was prepared to 
favor the application of Trans-Jordan if the other powers 
would approve Albania and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. China, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States could not, however, agree to this approach. 


Italy’s Application Reconsidered 


At the Council meeting on April 10, Warren R. Austin 
(UniTED STATES) contended that Italy’s special position 
as a co-belligerent with the Allies from 1943 to 1945 
was recognized by the Governments of the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States at Potsdam. 
Now that the peace treaty with Italy had been ratified, 
there was no excuse for the persistent exclusion of a 
country which fully met the qualifications for Member- 
ship. 

Each application ought to be considered’ on its own 
merits. There was no justice in penalizing the Italian 
people by coupling them with states which, by their 
own actions, had shown that they were clearly disquali- 
fied. Furthermore, an attempt at bargaining was surely 
beneath the dignity of the Council. 
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The representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, Syria, and the United Kingdom also sup- 
ported Italy’s application. Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) 
considered it a “shocking situation” that Italy had not 
been admitted before. He appealed for unanimous ap- 
proval. Faris el-Khouri (Syria) declared that it was 
only because of the internal rivalries within the Security 
Council that the applications of Italy and certain other 
states had not been accepted, and this was not right. 
Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (ARGENTINA) reiterated Argentina’s 
contention that the rule of Big Five unanimity does not 
apply in Council votes on the admission of new Members. 

Mr. Gromyko saw in the reintroduction of Italy’s ap- 
plication a propaganda maneuver on the part of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. By compelling 
the U.S.S.R. to “veto” the application, it was sought, he 
said, to fool the Italian people, on the eve of elections, 
into believing that the United States was a friend of 
Italy, and certain other states were not. 

The U.S.S.R. favored Italy’s application, but could 
not agree to her admission at the cost of jeopardizing the 
legitimate rights of such states as Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, and Rumania, which were actually on the 
same footing. 

The United States and the United Kingdom attempted 
to obtain the admission of states whose internal struc- 
ture at present met their liking, and to prevent the ad- 
mission of those Which did not. This was absurd, be- 
cause even among the present Members of the United 
Nations there were states with different social structures 
and regimes. 

The Italians would understand that it was the Anglo- 
American political game which was obstructing their 
country’s admission. At the Potsdam Conference, the 
United States and the United Kingdom had assumed 
obligations to support the applications of the ex-enemy 
states. By the peace treaties France had joined in these 
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obligations. But the United States and the United King- 
dom, without legitimate reasons, had decided to divide 
them into two groups. Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
were honestly and punctually carrying out all their obli- 
gations under the peace treaties, including the guarantees 
of human rights. Legitimate measures naturally had 
been taken against traitors and foreign agents. 

In reply, V. G. Lawford stated that the United King- 
dom did not consider itself under any obligation to 
support the application of any of the ex-enemy states, 
including Italy. The peace treaties did not contain any 
such obligation; they merely removed a previous dis- 
qualification. The provisions of the Charter could not 
be ignored, he said. 

Italy’s application was then put to vote. Nine members 
voted for, but the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
voted against. The Council did not proceed with the 
voting on the other applications but decided to report 
to the Assembly that none of the members had changed 
its position on them. 


Other Means of Hearing Nations Suggested 


After the vote was taken, Mr. Austin profoundly re- 
gretted “this third veto by the Soviet Union on the 
application of Italy.” It was almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, he said, that one state should continue to frustrate 
the will of the overwhelming majority of the Members 
of the United Nations by the arbitrary exercise of a 
special privilege which all had reason to think, when 





the organization was established, would be exercised 
sparingly, and then only on questions vitally affecting 
the national interests of the power concerned. 

By blocking Italy’s admission, the U.S.S.R. was trying 
to coerce nine members of the Council to admit non- 
peace-loving nations, some of which were already before 
the bar of the United Nations as parties to situations 
and disputes. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Austin continued, means 
might be devised to give such states as Italy a voice in 
the General Assembly. The Assembly, he said, was “the 
master of its own house” and could, therefore, choose 
a method which, at least in part, would do away with 
“the present unfair and unjust disqualification of nations 
which have every moral right to become Members.” 

“Such a formula which would permit the voice of 
Italy and of certain other states to be heard in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations can and should 
be found,” he declared. 

To this, Mr. Gromyko rejoined that the United States 
trick of organizing discussion on Italy’s application was 
obvious. 

As to a formula to enable Italy to be heard in the 
General Assembly, such a formula was in existence— 
the simple formula of admitting Italy to the United 
Nations along with all the other states with which peace 
treaties had been signed. Those who sought a different 
formula in order to permit Italy to be heard in the 
United Nations would be unsuccessful. 


Developing World Inland ‘Transport 


Commission Recommends On Regional Organizations 


r ONE of the shortest sessions of any United Nations 

body, the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion took a series of decisions and reviewed its entire 
field of responsibility. The session, which began at 
Geneva on April 12, concluded eight days later. In the 
words of its chairman, Jan J. Oyevaar (NETHERLANDS), 
decisions were reached by this fifteen-member body of 
experts with “remarkable unanimity.” 


One of the chief questions before this session of the 
Commission concerned regional inland transport organi- 
zation. In Europe, where inland transport is highly de- 
veloped. there are numerous co-ordinating organizations. 
Further, the Economic Commission for Europe has a com- 
mittee exclusively concerned with inland transport. But 
elsewhere, as Secretariat studies showed, inland transport 
needs to be developed greatly: would regional organiza- 
tions for these areas be helpful for this purpose? On 
this question the Secretariat had surveyed the situation 
and asked Member governments for their opinions. Act- 
ing on this survey, the Commission took its decisions 
on the matter. 


@ AsIA AND THE Far East: The Commission has recom- 
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mended that the Economic and Social Council should 
request ECAFE to convene an early meeting of inland 
transport experts. This meeting would examine prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and co-ordinated development of 
inland transport facilities and services in the area. The 
Commission pointed out that the principal immediate 
problem in the Orient is the improvement of internal and 
external transport facilities, since the underlying common 
characteristics are under-development and war devasta- 
tion. 

This recommendation follows the replies of govern- 

ments to the Secretariat inquiry. These had shown that 
a special regional organization is not required now, and 
that ECAFE can be used for this purpose. The gov- 
ernments had called for a survey of the inland trans- 
port problem of this region. 
@ THe Mippte East: The Commission has recom- 
mended that the Council should ask the proposed Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East to examine prob- 
lems of co-ordinated development of inland transport in 
that area, and consider the most appropriate means of 
solving these problems, either by the creation of a 
regional organization or by other means. 
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In their replies to the Secretariat questions, the gov- 
ernments of the area gave differing views. Iran, Syria, 
and Turkey thought that a conference of regional trans- 
port experts was desirable, and that a regional transport 
organization should be set up. The United Kingdom (in 
consultation with Aden) and Iraq replied that neither 
a conference nor an organization was required. 

e@ Arrica: The Commission has requested the Council 
to instruct the Secretariat to make a study of internal 
transportation in Africa. 

@ Latin America: For this region, the Commission 
favored a special regional body. It has therefore recom- 
mended that the Economic Commission for Latin America 
should study measures to improve the inland transport 
situation, preferably by the creation of a new agency. 

Seven Governments (Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, and Mexico) had 
informed the Secretariat that they thought there were 
inland transport questions requiring inter-governmental 
attention. El Salvador, the United States, and Venezuela 
had all held a different view. El Salvador had stated 
that it had no problems to be dealt with by an inter- 
governmental organization. Venezuela had considered 
it unnecessary to create international transport organi- 
zations to solve its own traffic problems. The United 
States had seen no outstanding problems needing to be 
dealt with by a regional organization, and believed that 
existing arrangements and organizations could satisfac- 
torily handle the situation. 

For purposes of liaison and co-ordination, the Com- 
mission has recommended that the regional economic 
commissions should exchange transportation experts in 
connection with their respective studies. 

The Commission has also proposed that a conference 
of highway transport experts be called by the Council 
within a year, in view of the urgent need to revise the 
1926 Highway Transport Conventions. The basis for 
revision, the Commission has recommended, should be 
the “excellent” documents of the 1943 Pan-American 
Transport Convention and the ECE documents for mod- 
ernizing highway codes and traffic signals. 

In a resolution aimed at fostering the removal of ob- 

stacles to commercial transport, the Commission has 
asked the Council to consider a report on the subject by 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 
@ Sarety oF Lire at Sea: A Conference to revise the 
Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea is shortly to 
meet in London. A preparatory committee of experts 
in the various fields concerned met last January, and its 
report, together with Secretariat studies on the subject, 
was reviewed by the Commission. In a resolution on the 
subject, the Commission emphasized the importance it 
attaches to ensuring the smooth transition between ex- 
isting arrangements and those foreseen within the pro- 
posed Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization. When established, IMCO will be the agency 
primarily concerned with the administration of this Con- 
vention. 
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@ PassporT AND FRONTIER ForMALITIES: A world con- 
ference to simplify passport and frontier formalities will 
not be necessary in the near future, the Commission 
decided. However, the Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion encouraging Member governments to reduce, sim- 
plify, and unify these formalities, and requesting the 
Secretary-General to report to its next meeting on steps 
taken by governments, particularly through bilateral and 
multilateral agreements. 


Last year, a small meeting of experts on this subject 
took place on the Commission’s initiative. It made sev- 
eral recommendations on simplifying and easing these 
formalities. At this session, the Commission studied the 
replies of governments commenting on the experts’ pro- 
posals. 


@ Sratistics: In order to determine the economic, tech- 
nical, and statistical requirements of the whole field of 
transport and communications, the Commission has 
recommended that the Council set up a working group 
of experts. Priority in the study should be given to 
economic aspects, rather than to technical or statistical. 
The Commission recommended that this group should 
make its study in consultation with agencies and regional 
commissions concerned, and should be given appropriate 
Secretariat assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVIEW 


(Published in English, French, and Spanish 
editions) 
* 

e The International Labor Review, issued 
monthly by the International Labor Office and 
now in its 28th year, is a scientific periodical 
covering the field of labor and social policy 
from an international point of view with the 
object of keeping specialists in this domain 
informed of the progress of events and ideas 
throughout the world. 

e It contains general articles by experts on 
the staff of the Office and in different coun- 
tries, summaries of official reports, and fact- 
ual information relating to social and eco- 
nomic policy, industrial relations, employ- 
ment, migration, conditions of work, social 
insurance and assistance, and the activities 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
Full information concerning the proceedings 
of the International Labor Conference and 
other meetings held under the auspices of the 
ILO is also included. There is a statistical sec- 
tion with international tables devoted to em- 
ployment and unemployment, wages, hours of 
work, and the cost of living. 

e@ Aspecimen copy of the International Labor 
Review will be forwarded on application to the 
International Labor Office in Geneva or 
Montreal or to any Branch Office of the ILO. 


Annual subscription: $5.00 or 24s. 
Single copies: 50 cents or 2s. 6d. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


Dr. José A. Correa, chairman of the Ecuadoran delegation, was recently appointed his coun- 
try’s alternate representative to the United Nations, having served as permanent secretary of 
the delegation since 1946, He also represents his country on the Social Commission and on 
the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund. Born in Quito in 1915, 
Dr. Correa took his doctorate in law at the Central University of Quito. He entered the dip- 
lomatic service in 1935, served with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs until 1940, and was then 
posted to the Embassy of Ecuador in Washington, where he rose to be Chargé d’Affairs. In 
1945, he returned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as Director of the Diplomatic Depart- 
ment. In addition, Dr. Correa served as alternate delegate to the plenary meeting of the 
Inter-American Bar Association in Washington, D.C., in 1943, and as his country’s representa- 
tive to the International Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago in 1944, 


Gunnar Hagglof, who has served as permanent representative of Sweden to the United 
Nations since 1947, was born in Halsingborg in 1904. He graduated in law from the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala and subsequently carried out special studies in Berlin and Geneva. 
Entering the diplomatic service of his country in 1926, he served in various capacities in 
Paris, London, Moscow, and Teheran. From 1932 to 1934, he was secretary of his country’s 
delegation to the League of Nations Disarmaments Conferences in Geneva. He became a 
member of the Swedish cabinet in 1939, with the post of minister without portfolio. In 1942, 
Mr. Hagglof was given the rank of Envoy Extraordinary and the following year was accred- 
ited as Swedish Minister to the Belgian and Netherlands Governments. He was posted te 
Moscow as Swedish Minister in 1946. 


Benjamin G. Freeman, chairman of the Liberian delegation, is Speaker of the Liberian 
House of Representatives, of which he has been a member for the past ten years. Born in 
Careysburg, Liberia, he graduated in law from the Liberia College. He then entered the 
public service of his country and worked for some years with the Liberian State Depart- 
ment. Later he took up the practice of law, and was admitted as a member of the Bar of 
the Liberian Supreme Court. He is now one of Liberia’s leading lawyers. Mr. Freeman re- 
cently represented his country at the International Rice Conference, in Baguio, the Philippines, 
in March of this year. He is a member of the Liberian militia and holds the rank of colonel. 


Manuel de Jesus Quijano, leader of the Panamanian delegation, is his country’s per- 
manent representative to the United Nations. Born in 1884, he entered the teaching pro- 
fession in 1904. He later worked as a lawyer and journalist, and also entered the field 
of politics. Mr. Quijano is owner and editor of the paper La Prensa Illustrada. He was 
deputy to and President of the National Assembly from 1924 to 1928, and then served 
as Secretary-General of the Presidency of the Republic until 1931. He was reappointed to 
this post in 1946. Mr. Quijano has twice held the portfolio of Minister of Finance (1930 
and 1947). He was Postmaster-General from 1936 to 1940, and represented Panama at the 
Postal Congress of Spain and the Americas which met in 1936. During the period of the 
Second World War he served as Chief National Censor. He then became his country’s Am- 
bassador in Costa Rica, which he served until he took over his present duties. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Dr. Naji Al-Asil, leader of the Iraqi delegation, is a newcomer to the deliberations of 
the United Nations, though he led his country’s delegation to the General Conference of 
UNESCO in London in 1945. Appointed Foreign Minister of Iraq in 1936, he signed the 
Saadabad Pact between Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and Afghanistan, and also the Frontier Treaty 
between Iraq and Iran in 1937. Born in Baghdad in 1895, Dr. Naji Al-Asil was graduated 
from the American University of Beirut in 1916. From 1922 to 1925, he served in London 
as the representative of the late King Husein of Iraq. After his return to Iraq, he became, 
in 1928. professor of the history of civilization and Director of the Higher Training College 
in Baghdad. Two years later, he was appointed Chargé d’Affairs of Iraq in Saudi Arabia. 
Prior to his appointment as Foreign Minister, he served for a year as Director General of 
the Foreign Affairs Ministry. 


Joao Carlos Muniz, permanent representative of Brazil to the United Nations, was prior 
to this appointment his country’s representative to the Pan American Union at Washington. 
Born in the State of Matto Grosso, Brazil, in 1893, he graduated in law from the Rio de 
Janeiro Law School, and some years later took a further degree from New York University. 
He entered the Brazilian consular service in 1918, became Consul in Chicago in 1926, and 
later served as Consul-General in Washington. Mr. Muniz was appointed Minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary to Cuba in 1941, and a year later was posted to Ecuador as his country’s ambas- 
sador. In 1945, he served as Secretary-General of the Ministry for External Relations. He has 
represented Brazil at a number of international conferences, particularly those dealing with 
economic affairs. He has served as President of the Federal Council of International Trade 
and of the Brazilian Council of Immigration and Colonization. In 1943, he was his country’s 
chief delegate to the Food and Agriculture Conference at Hot Springs. 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy came to New York in September 1946 as Secretary-General of the 
permanent Polish delegation to the United Nations. He subsequently became alternate rep- 
resentative and then acting representative of Poland to the Security Council; and recently 
he was appointed his country’s permanent representative of Poland to the United Nations. 
Born in Poland in 1912, he studied law and economics at the Universities of Cracow and of 
Warsaw and then took up journalistic work. As an editorial writer and contributor to sev- 
eral weekly and monthly reviews, he specialized in social problems, economics, and foreign 
affairs. Mr. Katz-Suchy left Poland in 1938, and after the outbreak of the Second World 
War he went to England, where he spent most of the war period as a factory worker. In 
July 1944, he was appointed deputy chief of the London Bureau of the Polish Press Agency, 
and a year later became Press Attaché in London. A few months later he was appointed 
Counsellor in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Political Department, and then Acting Chief 
of the British Division. 


Abdol Hamid Aziz, who was appointed permanent representative of Afghanistan to the 
United Nations in 1947 was, for the eight years preceding this appointment, Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs of his country. He first entered the service of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs in 1929, when he was posted as Secretary to the Royal Afghan 
Legation at Rome. From 1932 to 1935, he served as First Secretary to the Royal Afghan 
Embassy at Moscow. During the next four years, he served in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
first as Chief of Protocol and then as Under-Secretary of State. In 1939, he was appointed 
permanent representative of Afghanistan to the League of Nations, but in the same year re- 
turned to his duties as Under-Secretary of State. Mr. Aziz was born in Kabul in 1907. He 
studied in Paris from 1921 to 1926, and at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques from 
1926 to 1928. 
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Dr. Naji Al-Asil 
of Iraq 





Mr. Muniz 
of Brazil 





Mr. Katz-Suchy 
of Poland 





Mr. Aziz 
of Afghanistan 
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Conclusions of Freedom of Information Conference 


Efforts to Reconcile Opposing Concepts 


UST AFTER HE HAD SIGNED the Final Act of the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information, the 
Conference President, General Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines, declared that this document might come to 
be regarded in the future as the “Magna Carta” of free- 
dom in the field of thought and expression. 

Earlier in the Conference, at the end of a day during 
which a spirit of goodwill spread among the members, 
Professor Fernand Dehousse, of Belgium, remarked that 
it “might well mark a turning point for the United Na- 
tions.” 

Even the sober “realists” must recognize that any con- 
ference which aroused such a degree of enthusiasm and 
confidence in the members taking part in it must have 
contributed something of real value on the problems it 
set out to tackle. 

The Final Act itself, with its annexes embodying the 
decisions taken, tells part of the story of this achievement, 
but can no more tell the whole story than the tally of a 
man’s estate can tell the full story of his contribution to 
life. At this Conference, more than at most others, a great 
part of the achievement was intangible. That, perhaps, 
is why, among both those who endorsed these final de- 
cisions and those who found them unacceptable, there is 
a feeling that the Conference has paved the way for a 
greater degree of understanding in the future than these 
decisions represent. 

These practical decisions, however, are in themselves 
important—more so when it is remembered that there 
were many who believed, before the Conference started, 
that it would be useless, to hold an inter-governmental 
meeting at all on a subject as elusive as freedom of in- 
formation. 

Broadly speaking, the practical achievements can be 
classified under three main heads. Firstly, the overall 
rights, obligations, and practices to be included in the 
concept of freedom of information were given expression, 
both in resolutions and in conventions, in a form which 
was acceptable to a great majority of delegations. 

Secondly, in two conventions and several resolutions, 
practical steps were taken to draw attention to the main 
problems of a technical nature and to prescribe remedies 
for some of the obvious obstacles in the way of a free 
flow of information. 

Lastiy, it was decided to extend the life of the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and to expand 
its terms of reference, in order that continuing machinery, 
under United Nations auspices, would be provided to give 
constant attention to the subject and to carry out some of 
the tasks which the Conference recommended should be 
carried out on the international plane. 


All these decisions were not unanimous. Right up to 
the end it proved impossible to reconcile two fundamen- 
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tally opposed conceptions of how the subject should be 


approached. 


The Two Concepts 

The approach which gained majority acceptance, and 
on which basis the decisions in the Final Act are founded, 
was that the freedoms attaching to the overall concept of 
freedom of information were the birthright of every hu- 
man being and should be clearly defined and proclaimed. 
But the responsibility for exercising those freedoms in a 
way that would be beneficial to human society should be 
left primarily in the hands of those professionally engaged 
in the information field, rather than be enforced by law or 
governmental action. The argument for this was that to 
enforce “responsibility” would necessitate restricting 
“freedom,” and that any agency given power to enforce 
the one would inevitably be given power to dstroy the 
very freedom itself. 

Those holding the extreme view in this respect, in par- 
ticular the United States, felt so strongly on this last 
point that they were chary of writing any restrictions 
whatsoever into the conventions governing the principles 
of freedom of information. The majority, however, felt 
that a minimum of restrictions was necessary to ensure 
that the background against which freedom of informa- 
tion would operate would be that of an ordered, civilized 
society. They believed further that the very limited fields 
within which restrictions were permissible should be 
clearly stated to prevent the abuse, arising out of delib- 
erate misinterpretation, which would be possible if no 
reference, or too loose a reference, were made to restric- 
tions. 

All the representatives who argued for this approach 
to the subject recognized that responsibility must go hand 
in hand with freedom, but felt that it was something 
which could best be fostered by professional organizations 
and similar bodies. They insited that no attempt should 
be made to define the “functions” of the press—to lay 
down, for instance, that the press must be democratic, or 
that it must fight fascism. To do this, they argued, meant 
that in effect governments were being given the right to 
dictate what was good and what was bad, and this, they 
held, was a matter which could not be decided by any 
one government or group. It was for the people, they 
said, to choose for themselves from the greatest possible 
variety of views presented to them. 

The opposite approach, expressed in particular by the 
Soviet Union, was that freedom without attendant respon- 
sibility was no more than anarchy and license, and that 
experience proved that unless responsibility is enforced 
it is seldom practiced. Furthermore, they argued that 
absolute freedom did not exist and that therefore uncon- 
trolled freedom itself led to the destruction of freedom 
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What Conference Achieved 


by Carlos P. Romulo 


President of the Conference on Freedom of Information 


i ie UniTep NaTIoNs may justly 

take pride in the conduct and 
achievements of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information. 

In the midst of a political crisis 
so grave as to cause the fear of a 
third world war, the representatives 
of sixty nations met in peaceful con- 
clave in Geneva. They spent nearly 
one month in earnest deliberation, 
marked on the one hand by a frank 
interchange of views and on the 
other by remarkable goodwill and a 
general desire to come to agreement 
through compromise. 


As a result of their labors, a prac- 
tical program of freedom of infor- 
mation on the international plane 
has been formulated, providing for 
positive guarantees to the right of 
all men in all countries to receive 
and impart news and opinion, and 
at the same time defining the respon- 
sibility of the press to society and 
to the cause of international peace. 
This has been done, for the first time 
in history, with the participation and 
sanction of governments, in response 


to a universal desire. The Confer- 
ence, working on an important seg- 
ment of the United Nations program 
for the protection and advancement 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, has thus dramatically dem- 
onstrated the efficacy of negotiation 
as a means for the solution of in- 
ternational problems. 


The work of the Conference can- 
not as yet be fully assessed. Three 
draft conventions and more than two 
score resolutions were approved with 
the aim of ensuring the free flow of 
information within nations and 
across their boundaries. The Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution denounc- 
ing incitement to war was endorsed, 
and the right of governments to cor- 
rect false or distorted reports recog- 
nized. A continuing machinery was 
provided, with the recommendation 
that the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press 
be allowed to continue its work for 
three more years, in order to help 
put into effect the agreement made 
and also to explore the possibilities 


for the further extension of freedom 
of information, rightly described -as 
the touchstone of all the freedoms to 
which the United Nations is dedi- 
cated. 


The validity of international agree- 
ments, however, depends in the final 
analysis upon the sincerity of the 
signatory nations and their deter- 
mination to make them work. 


Herein lies one of the most hope- 
ful aspects of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information. In this Con- 
ference the peoples of the world, 
through their governments and the 
representatives of their various media 
of mass communication, have solemn- 
ly pledged themselves to translate 
into reality the concept of maximum 
freedom of information for all men 
and all nations, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
Considering the earnestness and 
goodwill with which the pledge was 
made, it is reasonable to expect that 
every effort will be made to carry 
it out. 


Another split developed. however, when the Soviet 


because it enabled a few to become powerful and to abuse 
that freedom to the detriment of the many. 

The program they urged was first to lay down precisely 
those activities of the press which should be encouraged— 
that it should fight fascism, racial discrimination, and 
warmongering, and should be prevented by law from 
spreading false and distorted reports. Furthermore, it 
should labor directly to promote democracy and economic 
and social progress, and should foster friendly relations 
between states. Once such functions had been agreed on 
and defined, they said, then every step should be taken 
to make information which fulfilled these requirements 
freely available to the people. 

The nearest attempt at resolving these two different ap- 
proaches was made in connection with the resolution 
against warmongering and false and distorted reports 
which the Conference passed unanimously. The final text 
expressed the view that these objectives were sound guid- 
ance for information media, 
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Union and others asked that such provisions be written 
into the conventions. The majority objected that, while 
it might be good to proclaim in general terms the de- 
sirable activities of the press, it would be quite wrong to 
attempt to lay down in precise terms that only these 
activities were good, that only these activities were to be 
permitted, and that all other activities were to be denied. 
They objected further that many concepts—such as de- 
mocracy, fascism, and social progress—were capable of 
very different interpretation and that to attempt to in- 
clude, in a legal document such as a convention, terms on 
which no agreement existed as to the precise definition, 
was a very dangerous practice. 

Though this fundamental division among the members 
continued to the end, the prevailing impression was that 
the full discussions in the Conference had opened the 
way to greater understanding in the future. 
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Far Eastern Development Plans Surveyed 
Executive Secretary Reviews ECAFE Reports 


7 WOULD NoT be surprising if 
something like an Asian Recov- 
ery Plan results from the next session 
of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East,” said Dr. P. 
S. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary 
of the Commission, in a recent in- 
terview at Shanghai. 

This session will convene on June 
1 at Ootacamund—also known as 
Ooty —a pleasant hill station in 
southern India. It will be opened, 
Dr. Lokanathan announced, by In- 
dia’s Prime Minister, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 

The session, Dr. Lokanathan ad- 
ded, might mark a turning point and 
start the Commission well on the 
road to Asian reconstruction and de- 
velopment. 

Since the last session at Baguio in 
the Philippines, the Secretariat of 
the Commission has been making ex- 
tensive research to prepare reports 
on a variety of problems. As a re- 
sult, the forthcoming session will re- 
ceive a number of reports on the 
principal problems of the region. The 
organization of basic statistical data 
on the region has also been going 
forward. The session will also con- 
sider the first annual economic sur- 
vey of Asia and the Far East pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. 

@ Foon: One of the most important 
of these reports, Dr. Lokanathan 
said, covers a two-year program of 
food production. Prepared by the 
ECAFE Secretariat in co-operation 
with FAO, this program will include: 
an estimate of food requirements; 
ways and means to meet them 
through increased production and 
distribution; estimates of the need 
for fertilizers, tools, machinery, and 
work animals; and measures for the 
expansion of exports to create ex- 
change for the purchase of essential 
requirements. In addition, the Sec- 
retariat is also studying measures to 
increase food production by the elim- 
ination of supply shortages (such as 
oil, coal, steel, electricity, and chem- 
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icals) which affect the production of 
fertilizers and agricultural machin- 
ery, and the availability of trans- 
port. 


@ InpUsTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: The 
Ooty session will receive an interim 
report on industrial plans of coun- 
tries of the region. This is being 
prepared by a working party of the 
Commission, with the co-operation of 
the Secretariat. 

Major consideration will be given 
to balanced and co-ordinated develop- 


ment with special reference to local 


resources and the possibility of assist- 
ance from capital exporting coun- 
tries. Some indication of the order 
of urgency in kind and time might 
also to be given. 


@ TECHNICAL PERSONNEL: The train- 
ing of technical personnel, Dr. Lo- 
kanathan pointed out, is necessary 
for the success of any reconstruc- 
tion schemes. Therefore the ECAFE 
Secretariat, working with ILO, is 
studying the creation of additional 
technical-training facilities in the re- 
gion. A definite scheme of inter- 
change of trainees among the coun- 
tries of the area is also being worked 
out. Countries like China and India 
have already expressed willingness to 
train a few candidates from other 
countries in their industrial works, 
administrative departments, and re- 
search laboratories. The Secretariat 
will also report on the financial as- 
pect of the scheme. 


@ TravE Promotion: Following the 
Baguio resolution on the subject, a 
Trade Promotion Section was set up 
in the Secretariat. Member govern- 
ments were asked for information on 
the organization of overseas trade 
and immediate exporting and im- 
porting possibilities. | Secretariat 
members have visited certain coun- 
tries to get more data. These visits 
and field investigations, Dr. Lokana- 
than said, have served to create a 
“trade consciousness” the results of 
which are “highly encouraging.” 


Through such visits, attention has 
been drawn to the scope, even in ex- 
isting conditions, for increased trade. 

In the light of available data, the 
Secretariat has informed member 
governments of needs and surpluses 
in the area. For example, the Philip- 
pines needs Indian cattle and jute. 
Siam wants Chinese piecegoods, and 
Burma needs more steel and cement. 
On the other hand, Siam could ex- 
port several articles of an artistic 
character to the United States, and 
similar handicraft exports could 
come from Burma and other terri- 
tories. 

This study has revealed great pos- 
sibilities for regional trade and mu- 
tual assistance. Indian and Chinese 
textiles are in great demand through- 
out the region. India can export 
steel, jute, and other consumer goods, 
and some smaller industrial imple- 
ments. Philippine dollars are avail- 
able to other ECAFE territories in 
payment for goods to that country. 
The Secretariat is also studying the 
role of Japan as a supplier and im- 
porter. 

@ AnnuaL Survey: The first an- 
nual regional survey, which will be 
completed by the end of May, will 
cover such subjects as population, 
national income, land and agricul- 
ture, food and consumption, banking, 
public finance, price movements, in- 
ternational trade, and transport and 
communications. 

@ FLoop Controt: Another study 
now in progress concerns flood con- 
trol measures in the region. At its 
Baguio session, the Commission had 
recommended the setting up of a 
Bureau of Flood Control for the area. 
On this, the Economic and Social 
Council called for a preliminary 
study of this scheme. This study will 
be submitted to the Ooty session to 
enable the Commission to submit its 
proposals to the Council. 

At the Ooty session, New Zealand 
will be represented for the first time 
in meetings of the Commission. 
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FAO Council Recommends New Food Measures 
Sir John Orr Reviews Record So Far 


enn important decisions were 
taken at the recently concluded 
meetings of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in Washington, but the 
most noteworthy event, perhaps, was 
the retirement of Sir John Boyd Orr, 
the first Director-General of the or- 
ganization. To this veteran authority 
in agriculture, who had achieved 
world distinction as a nutritionist as 
far back as 1919, the organization 
owed much. Tributes more heartfelt 
than the customary laudations of such 
an occasion were paid by the repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, India, and Mexico to the man 
who pioneered the organization. 
Back in 1945, Sir John recalled at 
the meeting of the FAO Conference 
on April 14, it was thought that it 
would be a miracle if the organiza- 
tion succeeded in its efforts. “Now 
that miracle is taking place.” 
“When we warned governments of 
the gravity of the world food situa- 
tion,” Sir John continued, “and sug- 
gested they must set up an inter- 
national organization with represen- 
tatives of governments who could 
speak for and commit governments, 
I was told that the governments would 
not respond. The governments did 
respond and came to the conference 
in Washington, presided over by Sec- 
retary Anderson. That conference was 
a great success and the International 
Emergency Food Council was set up. 
If FAO had done nothing else but 
warned governments, and got IEFC 
started, all the money that has been 
spent on it was well worth while. 
Many other things have been done. 
“More timber is coming into 
Europe today than would have come 
if it had not been for the action taken 
by FAO, first by itself and then in 
collaboration with the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. There are plans 
for the Middle East which, if ap- 
proved, will lead to increased food 
production on many thousands of 
acres in 1949. We have a hundred 
technicians in undeveloped and war- 
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devastated countries, sent at the re- 
quest of governments to help them 
produce more food. These plans will 
yield increased food in 1949 and 1950 
and will develop under this Council 
into an organized and planned world 
food production scheme.” 


W orld-Co-operation 

Declaring that nations must co- 
operate or drift into war, Sir John 
emphasized that through FAO large 
and small nations are co-operating in 
a basic principle for preserving peace 
by providing more food for the peo- 
ple of the world. “In Europe,” he 
said, “ministers from both the east 
and west sit together to consider how 
they can develop their resources and 
alleviate the terrible sufferings of that 
continent. In Cairo, the nations are 
around the conference table co-oper- 
ating together. In Asia it is the same 
story. In Latin America, that great 
continent which is a reservoir of in- 
creased food production, I hope the 
same kind of meeting will take place 
under my successor within a few 
months. 

“Co-operation is not in regions 
alone. Here, around our council table 
in Washington, government represen- 
tatives are not talking about war, or 
thinking about war. They are plan- 
ning for the greatest movement for 
peace-increased food production, the 
strengthening of agriculture, and food 
for the people of the world. More 
and more nations wish to co-operate. 
At Quebec there were 42 FAO na- 
tions; now there are 57. I cannot 
understand any nation being outside 
this movement. Why is the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. not sitting here 
with us? I am convinced that within 
a year or two all nations will be here. 
It is through this co-operation of na- 
tions in FAO that, to my mind, we 
have the only hope of world peace.” 

By acclamation, the FAO Confer- 
ence elected Norris E. Dodd, Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture in the United 
States, as the new Director-General. 


Speaking after his election, Mr. Dodd 
emphasized the need for concrete, 
practical action by and within each 
nation, in combating the world’s food 
problems. “Freedom from want is 
the most fundamental of the freedoms 
which mankind demands, and the 
most elemental want today is food,” 
he said. “I do not think FAO alone 
can provide the world with a better 
and more secure food supply. I do 
believe that FAO can help. Food 
alone will not bring order, decency, 
and peace into the world, but I am 
convinced that there can be no peace 
in a hungry world.” 


New Members 


At the same session the FAO Con- 
ference admitted Turkey and Ceylon 
as members, thus bringing the total 
membership of the Organization to 
57 nations. 

Meanwhile, the eighteen-member 
Council of FAO, known generally as 
the World Food Council, completed 
a two-week session on April 16. The 
Council serves as the executive body 
when the Conference is not in session. 
Meeting under the Chairmanship of 
Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, one of 
the Council’s first tasks was to ap- 
prove a survey prepared by the FAO 
Secretariat on the world food situa- 
tion and prospects. This showed that, 
in spite of some slight improvements 
during recent months, the global food 
position is still very grave. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 8, p. 345.) 
Commenting on this survey, Viscount 
Bruce declared: “The world has not 
yet emerged from its difficulties and 
the slight gains which have been made 
could be wiped out by adverse weath- 
er during the next few months.” 

The Council devoted a _ good 
deal of time to the report of 
the International Emergency Food 
Committee. L. A. H. Peters, Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, said that 
although appreciable progress can be 
made in meeting world requirements 
in the months ahead, “nations should 
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Retiring Director-General 
Born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
in 1880, Sir John Boyd Orr 
graduated from the Glasgow 
University in three faculties— 
arts. science, and medicine. In 
1913. he founded and directed 
the Rowett Institute for Animal 
Research at Aberdeen, one of 
the first institutions of its kind 
in the world. He served in the 
British Army during the First 
World War, winning the Mili- 
tary Cross and the Distin- 
guished Service Order for brav- 
ery in action; and was knight- 
ed for his public service in 
1935. Elected to British Par- 
liament as Member for Scot- 
tish Universities in 1945, he 
gave up his seat in 1946 when 
it became clear that the Direc- 
tor-Generalship of FAO would 
take up all his time. For twen- 
ty years, he has been a member 
of the Colonial Agricultural 
and Animal Health Council, 
participating in several nutri- 
tion studies in the British Em- 
pire. Sir John is a practical 
farmer, owning and operating a 
large mixed farm in county of 
Angus, Scotland. 




























avoid irresponsible enthusiasm about 


future possibilities.” G. R. Oake 
(UniTED Kincpom) ‘said that despite 
the difficulties encountered by IEFC, 
the international system of co-opera- 
tion which it represented should be 
further maintained. The Council 
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adopted the IEFC report and ap- 
proved a resolution asking all govern- 
ments participating in the work of 
IEFC to submit promptly their views 
on past, current, and future opera- 
tions, and especially their conclusions 
on the usefulness of an allocations sys- 
tem in the future. 

The Council reviewed the report of 
its Policy Committee on Production 
and Distribution, analyzing the policy 
implications of the situation. It di- 
rected the Secretariat to include in 
the final Council report a statement 
pointing out the continued world need 
for bread grains, and urging maxi- 
mum plantings in all areas where 
spring sowing is under way or will 
start soon. 

The importance of controlling ani- 
mal diseases, and the infestation of 
stored food, was emphasized by the 
Council, which called upon member 
nations to co-operate fully in such 
control measures. It directed FAO 
to establish a central index for in- 
formation on the subject. In con- 
sidering special problems referred to 
by the Director-General at its last 
session, the Council urged the con- 
tinued study of fertilizer supplies and 
requirements, and requested the Di- 
rector-General to co-operate with 
manufacturers of farm machinery in 
studying world requirements and 
production possibilities. 


The Council approved emergency 
and longer-term recommendations 
for international action to expand 
commercial outlets for fresh fruits 
and vegetables in Europe. 


The Council asked the Director- 
General to go ahead with plans for 
FAO regional offices. Approval was 
given for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Rice Council, proposed 
by the FAO Rice Conference at 
Baguio in March. The reports of 
the Baguio Conference on fisheries 
and nutrition were also approved, in- 
cluding a recommendation that the 
governments of South East Asia 
should set up an Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council. 

The Council noted and approved 


the work of the Timber Committee 
established jointly by the FAO and 












New Director-General 

Norris E. Dodd, an Oregon 
rancher, was Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture in the United 
States Government from April 
1946 until his election as Di- 
rector-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. He 
has occupied several important 
administrative posts in the 
Agriculture Department’s pro- 
duction and marketing section. 
From 1943 to 1945, he was head 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, which had major re- 
sponsibility for food produc- 
tion in the United States dur- 
ing the war; led the United 
States delegation at the FAO 
Conference in Geneva last year; 
and subsequently served as 
chief United States delegate on 
the World Food Council. He 
was named Chairman of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council in 

























January 1948, after many 
years membership in _ that 


Council. Born in Iowa in 1879, 
he has been a livestock pro- 
ducer for many years and still 
operates a_ two-thousand-acre 
grain and livestock farm in 
Oregon, specializing in Here- 
ford cattle. 






Commission for 


the Economic 
Europe. 
Regional development schemes de- 
signed to increase essential food sup- 
plies as quickly as possible in Egypt, 
Syria, and Lebanon were endorsed 
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by the Council. It approved the con- 
vening of an international locust cor- 
ference to study methods of dealing 
with locust plagues in the Middle 
Fast. 

A sequel to last year’s FAO mis- 
sion in Poland was heard when the 
Council considered a letter from the 
Polish Government, in which that 
government proposes to seek a short: 
term international loan for three 
million dollars. The loan would be 
used to put into effect the most ur- 
gent recommendations made by the 


FAO mission, including the purchase 
from hard-currency countries of 
spare parts for UNRRA tractors, re- 
search apparatus, and dairy modern- 
ization equipment. Noble Clark, 
Deputy Director-General of FAO. 
said the organization could not en- 
dorse applications for loans in such 
a way as to make it a guarantor. He 
added that the proceeds of such a 
loan would increase productive value 
many times over the total requested 


by Poland. 


The Council approved a resolu- 


tion giving sympathetic considera- 
tion to the request and instructing 
the Director-General to do everything 
in his power to help Poland obtain 
what she needs. 

At its final meeting, the Council 
discussed the question of a perman- 
ent site for FAO headquarters. The 
list of locations proposed includes 
Rome, Geneva, Quebec, Copenhagen. 
and Washington. The Site Commit- 
tee reported that it had appointed a 
sub-committee to prepare a fuller re- 
port for the Council’s next session. 


IRO Resettles Nearly 200,000 in Eight Months 


In the eight months from July 1, 1947, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has resettled or repatriated 
nearly 200,000 refugees and displaced persons. The 
exact figures, according to a recent statement of the IRO 
Interim Commission covering the period July 1, 1947, 
to February 29, 1948, are: 

@ 125,374 persons resettled, 
@ 67,098 persons repatriated, 
making a total of 192,472. 


The statement estimates the number of persons who 
would ultimately have to be re-established—primarily 
through resettlement—at between eight and nine hundred 
thousand. Almost all of these are now in the British, 
United States, and French zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria, and in Italy. In these areas. approximately 601,000 
refugees and displaced persons are receiving IRO care 
and maintenance, and the rest, while awaiting resettle- 
ment, are temporarily supporting themselves outside the 
D.P. camps. 


In addition, IRO is caring for 32,190 persons in the 
Middle East, the Far East, and scattered points around 
the world, bringing the over all total of those receiving 
IRO aid to 633,680. In the eight-month period ending 
February 29, 1948, the United Kingdom headed the 
list of “receiving” nations, having admitted a total of 
40,455. Belgium came second with 17,001, France (in- 
cluding French North Africa), third with 14,409, and 
the United States fourth with 12,203. Other countries 
in which refugees were resettled during the period in- 
cluded: Argentina (5,181), Australia (2,565), Brazil 
(2,511), Canada (11,641), Netherlands (3,243), Pales- 
tine (5,186), Paraguay (1,493), Tunisia (166), and 
Venezuela (3,253). 


Emphasizing that resettlement must be relied upon 
as the major means of solving the refugee problem, the 
IRO statement concludes: “As far as repatriation is con- 
cerned, we are now scraping the bottom of the barrel. 
Since the end of the war, more than 7,250,000 displaced 
persons have been repatriated. The great majority of 
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those remaining in camps are persons who are unwilling 
to return to their homelands because of fears of religious 
or political persecution.” 

Further measures for the resettlement of professional 
and technical classes of refugees are being considered by 
the IRO’s Advisory Committee on the Resettlement of 
specialists, at a conference which opened at Ghatt, Switz- 
erland, on April 26. The Advisory Committee, formed 
in September 1947, to encourage the reception of immi- 
grants with technical, scientific, and artistic training, will 
seek further methods for resettling such refugees over- 
seas, permitting them to continue in the practice of their 
professions after resettlement. Fifty refugees, represent- 
ing 28 learned professions and eleven different nationali- 
ties, are attending the Ghatt conference. 


Medical Mission for India 


The World Health Organization, which received the 
full status of a permanent agency of the United Nations 
on April 7, is sending a medical mission to India in May, 
for the purpose of introducing BCG (Bacillus Calmette 
Guerin) vaccination against tuberculosis. The team, 
which is being sent to Madras, at the request of the 
Indian Government, will commence production of BCG 
vaccine on the spot, as long-distance transportation of 
a safe and viable vaccine has been found ineffective. 
It is hoped that a new laboratory under the direction 
of WHO will be producing vaccine for experimental 
purposes within a month of the start of operations at 
Madras. 

This mission will extend to Asia the WHO program 
under which fifteen million European children are being 
vaccinated against tuberculosis, in co-operation with the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. The WHO 
team in India will be headed by Dr. W. Gellner, of 
Geneva. Production operations will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. P. Lind, who for many years has been in 
charge of a BCG production unit at the State Serum 
Institute in Copenhagen. 





Security Council Calls for Palestine Truce 
Hostile Acts to Cease Pending Assembly Consideration 


“We hold fast; we stand still; we give no advantage 
to one side or the other during this short period.” Mr. 
Austin said that the adoption of this truce would save 
the massacre of people. 


Wwe THE SEcuRITY CounciL took up the Palestine 
question again on April 15, its President, Dr. 
Alfonso Lopez (CoLomsta), reported the failure of his 
efforts to negotiate truce terms acceptable to the Jewish 
Agency and the Arab Higher Committee. Two meetings 
had proved fruitless, he said, and no purpose would be 
served by continuing the negotiations. 

Dr. Lopez thereupon submitted a draft resolution as 
a “sincere effort to bring about a standstill in the pres- 
ent conditions in Palestine.” 

The operative part of this draft resolution called upon 
all persons and organizations in Palestine—and especially 
the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency—to 
take certain immediate measures, without prejudice to 
their rights, claims, or positions. They were to cease 
all military or para-military activities and all acts of 
violence, terrorism, and sabotage. They were to refrain 
from bringing, or assisting the entry, into Palestine of 
armed bands or individuals capable of bearing arms; 
and from importing or assisting in the acquisition of 
weapons and war materials. They were asked to refrain 
from any political activity which might prejudice the 
rights of either community in Palestine pending further 
consideration of the future government by the Assembly ; 
and to co-operate with the Mandatory Power for the 
effective maintenance of law and order and of essential 
services. Finally, they were asked to refrain from any 
action endangering the safety of holy places. 

The Mandatory Power in turn was requested to use its 
best efforts to bring about the acceptance of these 
measures; and, “subject to retaining the freedom of 
action of its own forces,” to supervise the execution of 
the measures and to keep the Security Council and the 
Assembly informed on the situation in Palestine. 

All governments—and particularly those neighboring 
Palestine—were called upon to take all possible steps to 
assist in implementing the above measures, particularly 
those referring to the entry of armed bands and indi- 
viduals. 

Finally, the Secretary-General was requested to ap- 
point three members of the Secretariat, who would pro- 
ceed to Palestine to act in co-operation with the Manda- 
tory Power as observers in the execution of the truce, 
and who would report to him. 


Reactions to Draft Resolution 


In the ensuing discussion, Canada gave its full sup- 
port to the resolution. Urging acceptance of the draft 
proposal, Warren R. Austin (UniTeEp States) said that 
a breach of the truce would result in “world-wide moral 
condemnation.” The limited duration of the existing 
authority in Palestine was one important reason for this 
truce. 
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From its very inception, the truce proposal appeared 
“to load the dice very heavily against Jewish interests,” 
declared Moshe Shertok, of the Jewish Agency. More- 
over, the wording of the draft resolution ignored the 
major aspect of the problem—invasion of Palestine by 
armed forces from outside. 


However, the Jewish Agency was willing to make a 
truce arrangement on certain essential conditions. The 
truce should be effective and not serve as a mere cover 
for the preparation of further aggression. Conclusion 
and observance of the truce should not jeopardize legiti- 
mate, long-term Jewish interests or prejudge the main 
issue. Finally, armed units brought into Palestine from 
outside should be withdrawn and no further incursions 
should be tolerated. 


Foreign invasion, said Mr. Shertok was the crux of 
the problem. He called the Security Council to record 
unequivocally the responsibility of the Arab Govern- 
ments or the United Kingdom for the present “intolerable 
situation.” 

To this, Mr. Faris el-Khouri (Syria) replied that per- 
haps as many as sixty per cent of Jews bearing arms 
were not Palestinian citizens. If they and the approxi- 
mate one per cent of infiltrated Arabs in Palestine were 
to be considered foreigners, both groups should then be 
asked to leave the country. Jewish fighters were being 
trained all over the world for the purpose of capturing 
Palestine. There was no such training in Syria and other 
Arab countries. 

Mr. el-Khouri said he could approve this draft reso- 
lution only if foreign immigration and the importation 
of war materials were stopped, together with all political 
activities for implementing partition. 

The Egyptian representative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
considered the draft resolution “well intended,” but 
warned that a one-sided truce would mean invasion by 
one party and subjugation of the other. 

Speaking in the debate the following day, Jamal el 
Husseini, representative of the Arab Higher Committee, 
said that Jewish action in declaring the establishment 
of an administration in the Jewish area had already un- 
dermined the truce proposal calling for a stop to po- 
litical activity. 

He called for the stopping of all immigration to Pales- 
tine; and the arrest and expulsion of Jewish “terrorist 
gangs.” He urged also that Mr. Austin’s appeal be di- 
rected to the people and officials of the United States 
because most of the Jewish Agency’s finances came from 
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Resolution Adopted on Palestine Truce 


ConswwerING the Council’s resolution of April 1, 
1948, and the conversations held by its President with 
the representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
and the Arab Higher Committee with a view to ar- 
ranging a truce between Arabs and Jews in Palestine; 

CONSIDERING that, as stated in that resolution, it is 
of the utmost urgency to bring about the immediate 
cessation of acts of violence in Palestine, and to estab- 
lish conditions of peace and order in that country; 

CONSIDERING that the United Kingdom Government, 
so long as it remains the Mandatory Power, is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Palestine and should continue to take all steps neces- 
sary to that end; and that, in so doing, it should re- 
ceive the co-operation and support of the Security 
Council in particular as well as of all the Members 
of the United Nations; 

THE Security CoUNCIL: 

1. Calls upon all persons and organizations in 

Palestine and especially upon the Arab Higher 

Committee and the Jewish Agency to take imme- 

diately, without prejudice to their rights, claims, 

or positions, and as a contribution to the well- 
being and permanent interests of Palestine, the fol- 
lowing measures: 

(a) Cease all activities of a military or para- 
military nature, as well as acts of violence, terror- 
ism, and sabotage; 

(b) Refrain from bringing and from assisting 
and encouraging the entry into Palestine of armed 
bands and fighting personnel, groups, and individ- 
uals, whatever their origin; 

(c) Refrain from importing or acquiring or as- 
sisting or encouraging the importation or acquisi- 


tion of weapons and war materials; 

(d) Refrain, pending further consideration of 
the future government of Palestine by the General 
Assembly, from any political activity which might 
prejudice the rights, claims, or positions of either 
community ; 

(e) Co-operate with the Mandatory authorities 
for the effective maintenance of law and order and 
of essential services, particularly those relating to 
transportation, communications, health, and food 
and water supplies; 

(£) Refrain from any action which will endanger 
the safety of the Holy Places in Palestine and from 
any action which would interfere with access to all 
shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose of worship 
by those who have an established right to visit and 
worship at them. 

2. Requests the United Kingdom Government, for 
so long as it remains the Mandatory Power, to use 
its best efforts to bring all those concerned in 
Palestine to accept the measures set forth under 
paragraph 1 above and, subject to retaining the 
freedom of action of its own forces, to supervise 
the execution of these measures by all those con- 
cerned, and to keep the Security Council and the 
General Assembly currently informed on the situa- 
tion in Palestine. 

3. Calls upon all Governments and_ particularly 
those of the countries neighboring Palestine to take 
all possible steps to assist in the implementation of 
the measures set out under paragraph 1 above, and 
particularly those referring to the entry into Pales- 
tine of armed bands and fighting personnel, groups, 
and individuals, and weapons and war materials. 





that country. 

The resolution, Mr. el Husseini insisted, should con- 
tain provisions for protection of the sea border from 
invaders, and the truce should not be a prelude to par- 
tition. 

In a brief reply to these remarks, Mr. Shertok pointed 
out that the resolution defining the attitude of the Jewish 
Agency and the Jewish people in Palestine had been 
adopted by men and women living in Palestine, whose 
sons and daughters were among those now manning 
Jewish defences. 

Amendments Proposed 

In submitting amendments, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) stated that although these amendments would 
improve the draft resolution, they would not make it 
fully effective for bringing about an effective truce be- 
tween the Jews and Arabs. As it now stood, the draft 
resolution was inequitable and unjust; it favored the 
Arabs and was to the detriment of the legal rights of the 
Jews. It corresponded to the “narrowly conceived” in- 
terests of one party and was opposed to the interests of 
the other. 

Mr. Gromyko also pointed out that the truce, as 
hitherto conceived, referred to a military truce, and the 
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political aspect had been left out. Now, however, the 
military aspect was placed in the background, and po- 
litical ideas were introduced which must complicate the 
task of bringing about a truce in the true sense—a 
stoppage of bloodshed. In consequence, the people of 
Palestine would suffer. Jews and Arabs would shed 
their blood as the result of this formulation. 

In conclusion, this resolution was quite unsatisfactory 
to the U.S.S.R. delegation. 

The purpose of the draft resolution, said Alexandre 
Parodi (FRANCE), was to bring about a cessation of 
violence and a maintenance of the status quo without 
prejudicing in any way the rights, claims, or positions 
of the parties. Account must be taken of preparations 
which, although not constituting military hostilities, were 
nevertheless of a military character; and also of political 
action which might prejudice the final solution. There- 
fore, the text of the draft contained a number of provi- 
sions which, although perhaps not perfect and precise, 
were necessary. 

The resolution must be understood as an instrument 
to be interpreted in a spirit of good-will and good faith, 
without which it would be vain to hope for an end to 
the Palestine hostilities. 
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Resolution Adopted 


Many of the sections of the draft resolution were 
adopted unanimously, and several amendments submitted 
by the United States were also approved. 


An amendment was submitted by Mr. Gromyko, calling 
for the immediate withdrawal of all armed groups which 
have invaded Palestine from outside, and for the pre- 
vention of the invasion of such groups in the future. 
Everyone knew, Mr. Gromyko said, there were armed 
groups in Palestine, and their withdrawal would make 
the truce more effective. in fact, make it a truce “in 
reality.” 





The representatives of China, France. and the United 
States spoke against this proposed amendment, however. 
They thought that it would duplicate other provisions 
of the resolution, and defeat the resolution’s aim by 
calling for complicated procedures. The Soviet amend- 
ment was defeated. 

The paragraph in the original draft requesting the 
Secretary-General to appoint three members of the Sec- 
retariat as observers in the execution of the truce was 
defeated. 

The resolution as a whole was adopted by 9 votes in 
favor, with the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. ab- 


staining. 


Palestine Commission Stresses Urgent Problems 
Submits Special Food Report to Security Council 


AS THE General Assembly weighed new proposals on 

Palestine, it had before it a clear summing up of 
why implementation of partition had proved impossible. 
The Commission which it had appointed last November 
gave an account of its unsuccessful efforts in a 42-page 
report. 

The Commission cited “the armed hostility of both 
Palestinian and non-Palestinian Arab elements; the lack 
of co-operation from the Mandatory Power; the disin- 
tegrating security situation in Palestine, and the fact 
that the Security Council did not furnish the Commission 
with armed assistance” as the factors which made im- 
plementation of the Assembly’s resolution impossible. 

An Advance Party of the Palestine Commission ar- 
rived in Palestine early in March. Its reports stressed 
that on a de facto basis and without reference to the 
partition plan, partition had “already advanced very far 
in Palestine”—as a result of the decentralization of au- 
thority, and the division of the population into two dis- 
tinct communities. 

It is an “inescapable conclusion,” the Commission re- 
ported, that unless forces adequate to restore and main- 
tain law and order are provided, administrative chaos, 
starvation, strife, violence, and bloodshed would follow 
the termination of the Mandate. And these calamitous 
results for the people of Palestine would be intensified 
unless specific arrangements on certain urgent matters 
were made well in advance of May 15, 1948. 


First of these, the Commission reported, relate to 
security arrangements. They include: consultations re- 
garding the functions and responsibilities of British 
troops remaining in Palestine after May 15; details of 
the arrangements for transfer of the arms, stores, equip- 
ment, depots, etc., of the Palestine Police Force; the 
security of Jerusalem and the Holy Places, and the 
recruitment of a non-Palestinian police force for Jer- 
usalem; and the safeguarding of the physical property 
and preservation of the assets of the Government of 
Palestine. 


On the administrative side, attention must be given 
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to arrangements to ensure continuity in essential trans- 
portation and communications services. There must also 
be arrangements to ensure continuity in the health and 
prison administration, and in the judiciary; to preserve 
and transfer the files of the departments of Government; 
and to ensure access to Haifa and its harbor after May 
15, 1948. 

Immediate attention, the report pointed out, must also 
be given to a number of urgent economic and financial 
problems. 


Palestine normally imports a great deal of its essential 
food: half the cereals it needs, all the sugar, and more 
than half of its oils, fats, and meat. The country would 


Casualties in Palestine 
November 30, 1947—April 3, 1948 
Total 
Killed Wounded Casualties 
BRITISH 
Police 68 
Soldiers 235 
Civilians 6 


309 


Police 65 
Soldiers Lys 
Civilians 1941 
Total 2018 
JEws 
Police 4 
CT 1785 
1858 
OTHERS 
os) 22 25 47 


Granp ToTAL ....1977 4210 6187 


(From the Palestine Commission’s Report to the 
second special session of the General Assembly.) 
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have only two weeks’ supply of cereals on May 15. Urg- 
ent arrangements for food imports must therefore be 
made. Connected with this matter is the representation 
of Palestine before the International Emergency Food 
Council. 

The Commission further underlined the urgency of the 
food problem in a special report to the Security Council 
submitted on April 14. 

Another urgent economic matter is the question of 
Palestine’s sterling balances. 

When the Commission started its work, Palestine was 
a full member of the sterling area, and Palestinian sterl- 
ing balances were freely available for conversion. But 
the British Treasury’s Order of February 22 excluded 
Palestine from the sterling area and blocked the ac- 
cumulated sterling balances, except for three million 
pounds which, together with current sterling accruals, 
continued to be freely available. Another four million 
pounds was provided as free working balances for Pales- 
tinian banks. These releases covered the period February 
22 to May 15, and the Commission was invited to nego- 
tiate with the British Treasury regarding further releases 
to cover the period after May 15. 

The early negotiation of amounts to be released from 
Palestinian sterling balances was essential. If present 
and future releases proved inadequate, sterling might 
become a scarce currency in Palestine, and imports from 
the sterling area might become difficult to obtain. 

The future of the Palestine Currency Board, the assets 
of which now exceeded 50 million pounds and repre- 
sented over one half of all Palestinian sterling balances, 
must also be settled. Orderly arrangements for issuing 
or redeeming currency after May 15 were necessary to 
ensure financial and economic continuity. 

Further import and exchange controls must be main- 
tained; essential fiscal arrangements continued; the dis- 
position of the assets and liabilities of Palestine settled; 
and arrangements made for paying services to be pro- 
vided to British forces after May 15 in such matters as 
railway, road, and harbor facilities. 


Special Food Report 


The Holy Land faces imminent starvation, said the 
Palestine Commission in a special report to the Security 
Council on April 14. 

The Mandatory Power had decided, this report stated, 
to provide only the amount of food needed to cover 
normal consumption until May 15. And the Commission 
had no means for financing food purchases. 

Food already in process of shipment must be diverted 
to Palestine as an emergency measure if interruption 
of supplies was to be avoided. 

The report set out the manner in which this critical 
situation developed, together with the steps which the 
Commission had taken since early in February to find 
a solution. 

Two major problems facing the Commission were the 
procuring and shipping of food after May 15—inasmuch 
as cereals, oils, and fats, for example, are subject to 
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allocation by the International Emergency Food Council 
—and of financing food purchases, now that the existing 
treasury surplus had been used up and Palestine Admin- 
istration accounts were in deficit. The Mandatory Power, 
the report stated, would co-operate to procure food “on 
an agency basis,” but not for the financing of the food 
supplies. 

Immediate shipments of not less than 25,000 tons of 
wheat flour or its equivalent were essential. Even this 
would maintain present consumption levels and existing 
minimum stocks only for a few weeks after May 15. 
But it would give a brief respite during which more 
permanent supply arrangements might be made. 

“It should be emphasized,” the report stated to the 
Security Council, in conclusion, “that such emergency 
shipments are necessary to prevent starvation in Palestine 
towards the end of May and will do nothing to relieve 
the serious shortages of other products, including meat, 
oils and fats, sugar, and rice.” Therefore, it was “urg- 
ently necessary” that steps be taken to secure supplies 
of all these products—and the Commission was exploring 
all possible lines of action open to it. It was also essen- 
tial that the facilities for receiving, storing. and dis- 
tributing imported food in Palestine should be main- 
tained without a break. 


Worldwide Response to U NAC 


ine LATEST PROGRESS REPORTS of the United Nations 

Appeal for Children reveal increasing support from 
the 50 nations in which national campaigns are now 
being conducted. In three small countries, Sweden. Nor- 
way, and Iceland, over $2,000,000 has already been col- 
lected for the Appeal. 

Many of the countries participating in the global 
drive are themselves still enduring great hardships from 
the war. Sidney Hertzberg, UNAC regional representa- 
tive in Shanghai, returning to New York recently after 
completing a five-month tour of the Far East, reported 
that almost every country in Asia and the southwest 
Pacific is supporting the Appeal. National committees 
have been formed in India, Pakistan. Burma, Siam, 
China, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
in some parts of Indonesia. 

Disclosing that only a few days before his tragic 
death, Mahatma Gandhi promised to lend his support 
in the Indian campaign for UNAC, Mr. Hertzberg said: 
“T had a long talk with Gandhi about UNAC. He ap- 
preciated the importance of the Appeal and its implica- 
tions in terms of world fellowship and told me he would 
support it in his own way.” 

India’s campaign is being organized by Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, a close associate of Gandhi. Mr. Hertzberg 
said that throughout his 50,000-mile tour in Asia he had 
found an enthusiastic response to the Appeal. “Despite 
their own tremendous problems, the people of Asia are 
anxious to join with more fortunate parts of the world 
in treating the needs of children as a global problem,” 
he added. 
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Fact-Finding Group on Czechoslovakia Proposed 


Security Council Debates Chilean Draft Resolution 


Wwe THE SecuRITY CouNcIL resumed consideration 
of the Czechoslovakian question on April 12, Her- 
nan Santa Cruz, of Chile, submitted a draft resolution 
calling on the Council to appoint a sub-committee to 
receive or hear evidence, statements, and testimony and 
to report back at the earliest possible time. 

The proposal was emphatically opposed by the U:S.S.R. 
and supported by the United States. 

Meanwhile the Czechoslovak Government declined the 
Council’s invitation to participate in the discussion on 
the ground that the matter was one entirely within the 
country’s domestic jurisdiction. (For the text of the 

zechoslovakian reply. see box on page 383.) 


Soviet Statement 


Speaking on April 12, Andrei A. Gromyko, of the 
U.S.S.R., recalled the assertions that changes in the 
Czechoslovak Government resulted from interference by 
the U.S.S.R.—particularly the threat of the use of force 
against Czechoslovakia, and pressure on the political situ- 
ation exercised by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Val- 
erian A. Zorin. Mr. Gromyko labeled these and all the 
other assertions as fictitious, absurd, and slanderous— 
repetitions of newspaper gossip about the U.S.S.R. and 
the situation in Czechoslovakia, with no facts to confirm 
them because no such facts existed. The changes in the 
Government were made by the Czechoslovak people, he 
declared. 

The mere presence of an official of one state in another 
state when it was deciding a matter like the composition 
of its government was no basis for an assertion such as 
that regarding Mr. Zorin. States which actually inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of other countries preferred 
to exercise economic and political pressure by means of 
numerous other levers. In Italy, for instance, there was 
systematic interference every day and every hour—not 
concealed by United States official circles—yet there was 
no United States representative there who was openly 
sent for the purpose of interference. 

Official reports in the Czechoslovak press said that Mr. 
Zorin had arrived in Prague to check the deliveries of 
grain from the U.S.S.R. to Czechoslovakia and to take 
part in celebrations of Czechoslovak-U.S.S.R. friendship. 
His activities were fully reported in the press also. 

The fabrications about Mr. Zorin’s visit being circu- 
lated by the representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Chile were obviously aimed chiefly 
at misinforming their own peoples in order to cover up 
their real intentions towards Czechoslovakia and their 
real plans, which they linked with the discussion of the 
Czechoslovak question in the Security Council. 


Mr. Gromyko denied that Mr. Zorin had requested a 
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meeting with President Benes. Naturally, then, he could 
not have been refused such a meeting. 

Equally groundless, said Mr. Gromyko, was the widely 
circulated assertion that events in Czechoslovakia were 
an indication of Soviet expansion in Europe. The basic 
allegation of interference had collapsed. The purpose of 
this talk about “U.S.S.R. expansion” was to distort the 
meaning of the entire question and to distract the atten- 
tion of world public opinion from the actual imperialistic 
expansion carried out by the United States in Europe, and 
from the real plans of the United States Government con- 
cerning Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Gromyko had already pointed out that these plans 
were aimed at the liquidation of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic and at the conversion of Czechoslovakia into a vassal 
of the United States. Long before the governmental crisis 
in Czechoslovakia, the United States Government and its 
representatives prompted the right wing reactionary par- 
ties on the necessity for taking an offensive against the 
Czechoslovak Government in order to secure more fa- 
vorable positions at the forthcoming parliamentary elec- 
tions. Laurence Steinhardt, United States Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, had acted in this direction, and other 
means of influence were also used, Mr. Gromyko said. 
However, newspaper accounts—such as the report that 
Mr. Steinhardt would attempt to interfere actively in the 
internal policy of Czechoslovakia, and that the United 
States had promised to grant Czechoslovakia a credit of 
$20,000,000 for the purchase of United States cotton— 
had put the people on the alert. 


Governmental Crisis 


These intrigues by the United States Government and 
its agents inside Czechoslovakia had led to the crisis in 
the Czechoslovak Government, which was organized by 
the Czechoslovak reactionaries deliberately and on orders 
from outside. 

For instance, on February 13 the representatives of the 
National Socialist Party, the Peoples’ Party, and the 
Slovak Democrats demanded at a session of the Govern- 
ment that changes should be made in the leadership of 
the national security corps with a view to creating con- 
ditions favorable for the seizure of this corps. The re- 
actionaries no longer concealed the fact that they wanted 
to do away with the Republic and to establish a reaction- 
ary regime in Czechoslovakia, converting it into a puppet 
state of the United States. 

On February 17, the representatives of the same parties 
declared that they would not further discuss any issues 
until explanations on the failure to meet this demand had 
been given. Thus the right wing parties had actually 
caused the governmental crisis. 
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The United States Government also began to act more 
openly and crudely, Mr. Gromyko continued. On Feb- 
ruary 19, Ambassador Steinhardt arrived in Prague and, 
with the purpose of influencing public opinion, told cor- 
respondents that he still hoped that the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment would revise its decision and directly participate 
in the European Recovery Plan. The next day, as though 
in response to this statement, the representatives of the 
three right wing parties submitted their resignations, thus 
attempting to blow up the Czechoslovak Government of 
the National Front and to impose on Czechoslovakia a 
new political course on the eve of the elections. 

Simultaneously, the military commissions of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party were organizing armed detachments 
by recruiting party members and were preparing an 
armed seizure of the Prague radio station and other gov- 
ernmental offices. 

All this showed who really prepared the coup d'état 
and with whose support it was to be carried out. 


Changes Constitutional 

The representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Chile had deliberately ignored the fact, 
Mr. Gromyko continued, that the composition of the new 
Czechoslovak cabinet was approved by President Benes, 
and that the program of the new Government was unani- 
mously approved by the Czechoslovak National Con- 
stituent Assembly. Thus the changes in the Government 
were accomplished constitutionally. 

The plans of international reaction completely col- 
lapsed as a result of the resolute resistance of the Czecho- 
slovak people. The people succeeded in overcoming a 
political crisis and in unmasking the internal reaction 
which was supported by similar forces in the Western 
bloc and the United States. 

To weaken democracy in Czechoslovakia; to break 
down its independence; to tie it to American credits; to 
separate it from the democracies of Eastern Europe; to 
turn the country into an economic and political depend- 
ency and then into a base for military, political, and 
economic expansion against the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R.—these, said Mr. Gromyko, were 
the real purposes behind the attempts to produce a re- 
actionary coup. But the people of Czechoslovakia knew 
the meaning of the democracy the United States was try- 
ing to impose—in Greece, ,for example—and therefore 
upset these plans. 

In reply to references to the late Jan Masaryk, Mr. 
Gromyko quoted from statements of the late Foreign 
Minister to show that he was with the people and had 
co-operated with them at the time of the crisis. 

The assertion that the U.S.S.R. had violated its treaty 
of friendship, assistance, and postwar co-operation with 
Czechoslovakia was groundless. Only the governments 
and peoples of those countries could be the judge of 
that. The U.S.S.R. was true to all its international obli- 
gations. 

Speaking of the Chilean statement that the rights of 
“private property” in Czechoslovakia had recently been 
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Czechoslovak Representative’s Reply 
to Security Council’s Invitation 


. . . Upon instructions from my Government, I 
have the honor to bring the following to your at- 
tention: 

The discussion of internal matters before the 
Security Council is in contradiction to the pro- 
visions of the Charter. Such matters are exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state. The 
Czechoslovak Government therefore rejects with in- 
dignation the unfounded complaint which has been 
put before the Security Council. 

Czechoslovakia has been and will remain a peace- 
loving state and wishes to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with peace-loving nations on the basis of 
mutual respect in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The discussion on 
the changes in the composition of the Czechoslovak 
Government based on slanderous allegations has 
confirmed our conviction that it is only a pretext 
to stir up the hostile campaign against the Soviet 
Union and other states of Eastern Europe with 
which Czechoslovakia has strong bonds of friend- 
ship. Such action is in flagrant contradiction to one 
of the fundamental tasks of the United Nations 
which is to promote friendly relations between na- 
tions in order to strengthen international peace and 
security. 

Since the discussion of internal matters of Czecho- 
slovakia in the Security Council is contrary to the 
basic principles of the Charter, inspired by the aim 
of protecting the sovereignty and independence of 
states, the Czechoslovak Government does not find 
it possible to take part in any way in such discus- 
sion. 



































violated, Mr. Gromyko said that nationalization of in- 
dustrial enterprises, or even of some branches of econ- 
omy, was being carried out in Czechoslovakia, as well as 
in some other European countries and, to a certain extent, 
even in Great Britain. The peoples of these states con- 
sidered that such measures corresponded to their interests, 
to the interests of the development of national economy, 
but not to the interest of small groups of manufacturers, 
financiers, and landlords. 

Persons regretting these changes showed that they were 
enemies of such democratic reforms, which were wanted 
by the people of many countries. They showed that they 
were faithful servants of capitalistic monopolies, who 
were frightened by democratic reforms in some European 
states. 

The people of Czechoslovakia as well as of other states 
would settle such questions themselves, for this was within 
the internal competence of each state and could not be 
an object of foreign interference: whether the interference 
was initiated by separate states or by a group of states, 
or by the Security Council, which a group of states was 
seeking to use as its blind instrument on behalf of in- 
terests having nothing in common with the task of main- 
taining international peace. : 

Many American and British politicians, including dip- 
lomats, Mr. Gromyko said. were blinded by the propa- 
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ganda which they themselves were spreading about the 
“advantages” of the Anglo-Saxon type of democracy over 
any other social order; they did not want to, or they 
could not, understand all the advantages for the peoples 
of the new type of democracy in a number of countries 
of Eastern Europe. Their political horizon was limited 
by Wall Street conceptions of democracy. The financial 
industrial monopolies of the United States were ready 
to trample on the freedom and independence of any 
country and any people for the sake of obtaining profits, 
screening themselves, as always, behind the hypocritical 
statements that they were doing this in the interests of 
the defence of democracy. 

The peoples of Czechoslovakia needed no lessons on 
“democracy” and “freedom.” 

Regarding suggestions for an immediate investigation, 
Mr. Gromyko pointed out that Article 34 could not be 
invoked in this case, for it provided for investigations 
of situations which could lead to international friction or 
give rise to disputes. Moreover, the purpose of such in- 
vestigations was to determine whether the continuance of 
the situations was likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. In the absence of such 
conditions, an investigation could not be justified. 

Inasmuch as the question of changes in the composition 
of the Government of Czechoslovakia was within the in- 
ternal competence of Czechoslovakia, all demands for an 
investigation must be flatly rejected. 

Those who wished to summon Czechoslovak political 
deserters for a hearing clearly counted on such question- 
ing to help them to keep up the flow of slander against 
the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. Scores, even hundreds 
and thousands of persons, could give evidence against the 
government of their own country, yet no one had pro- 
posed to summon before the Security Council private 
persons who were in opposition to the Governments of, 
say, Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom, or 
Syria while discussing a question relating to those states. 
Yet such a proposal, which was insulting to the Czecho- 
slovak people, was being made in connection with Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (UnirEp Kincpom) did not 
think that the case should be dropped or that further 
inquiry should not be made. The discussion so far had 
shown that there was a great deal that should be in- 
vestigated. He considered that the Council should seek 
and adopt some method of carefully testing and thorough- 
ly examining any evidence that might be submitted to it. 


United States Statement 

Dealing first with the argument that this was a mat- 
ter of domestic jurisdiction, Warren R. Austin (UNITED 
StTaTEs) said that the charge was that one state had im- 
paired another’s political independence by illegal inter- 
vention in its internal affairs. Further the restoration 
and maintenance of democratic institutions in liberated 
Europe, including Czechoslovakia, were the subject of 
an international agreement concluded at Yalta by Marshal 
Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill, and President Roosevelt 
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in February 1945. Consequently, if the charges were 
true, Article 2 (7) could clearly not be a bar to Security 
Council jurisdiction. 

Mr. Austin wondered about the events that led up 
to the death of Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk and the 
resignation of numerous Czechoslovak diplomatic rep- 
resentatives abroad; about the unusually heavy frontier 
guard along the Czechoslovak frontier, and the flight of 
numerous refugees, particularly political figures whose 
reputation and integrity were never questioned before 
the rise of the new regime. 


Internal Developments 


What were the internal developments which led to 
all this? A cabinet minority refused to abide by the 
wish of the majority on the matter of the administra- 
tion of the police by the Communist Ministry of the 
Interior. The twelve non-Communist Cabinet Ministers 
then resigned in protest—an appropriate parliamentary 
response. The Communists seized on this to break and 
discredit the opposition and take over full control. How 
could this minority successfully overthrow the elected 
Government and establish a police regime? 

The friendship treaty between Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. signed on December 12, 1943, said Mr. Austin, 
stipulated mutual non-intervention in domestic affairs— 
as did the similar treaties between the U.S.S.R. and 
respectively Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 

Following negotiations in Moscow in 1945, the Com- 
munists not only entered the Government, Mr. Austin 
said, but secured the key positions which, according to 
the Czechoslovak parliamentary practice, went to the 
party that received the strongest support in the elections. 
They took charge of police, which they soon reorganized 
on the Soviet model as a national security corps: of 
information with its control of mass media: and of 
agriculture, which enabled them to compel allegiance 
from agricultural workers and small peasants. More- 
over, at the time of liberation and for eight months 
afterwards, four fifths of the country was occupied by 
troops of the Soviet Union. 

Even so, 62 per cent of the vote in the first postwar 
election went to the non-Communist parties, which the 
Communists subsequently attempted to discredit. 

The Communists would not tolerate any political op- 
position, which they identified as treason to the state. 
Thus, at the recent coup, action committees were imme- 
diately formed, well-disciplined and fully-armed factory 
militia suddenly appeared in Prague, and non-Communist 
leaders were swiftly and ruthlessly purged. 

The Council should ascertain to what extent outside 
assistance contributed to this thorough preparation to 
usurp control of the State, which showed “how impos- 
sible it is for those who believe in government through 
democratic processes and parliamentary methods to co- 
operate in good faith with the Communists.” 

At the time of the coup, the tension was heightened 
by reports of Soviet intervention and of the presence of 
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a large number of Soviet agents. Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Zorin arrived in Prague. Special heavily 
armed police shock regiments patrolled the streets and 
searched the headquarters of opposition parties. Great 
numbers of armed factory militia marched in military 
formation, wearing red arm bands and carrying the 
Soviet flag. 

\ll the indications of the birth of a police state were 
there: complete seizure of control over broadcasting 
facilities. elimination of non-Communist newspaper edi- 
tors, suppression of a number of non-Communist per- 
odicals. and the imposition of complete censorship. 

All non-Communist parties were purged, and a num- 
ber of non-Communist functionaries were arrested. Action 
committees were given full administrative control over 
the duly constituted organs of the Republic—a step with- 
out basis in Czechoslovak law. 

Were these charges fabrications or slander? The testi- 
mony of the men who knew and who were available 
should be taken, Mr. Austin declared. 

For the second time in ten years, men of universally 
respected reputations had found it necessary to flee their 
homeland. Perhaps they could shed some light on the 
question. 

It was the same pattern in Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. Remarkably similar methods had led to 
remarkably similar results. The policies of those regimes 
would seem to follow without deviation the interests of 
the U.S.S.R. 

As in the other four countries, the entire substance 
of parliamentary practice had now been discarded by the 
new Czechoslovak regime. All effective opposition lead- 
ers were removed; the opposition journalists were de- 
prived of their freedom to write, and the traditional 
autonomy of the 600-year-old Charles University of 
Prague was brutally violated by the dismissal of its duly 
elected head, followed by a purge of a substantial num- 
ber of its professors. 

The pattern was so uniform and its operation so 
smooth that the logical question arose whether there was 
co-ordination from a central point. 


Two Basic Questions 


There were two basic questions: Had the Government 
of Czechoslovakia been subverted with the assistance, 
direct or indirect, of an outside power? Had a threat 
of the use of force or other pressure or interference by 
an outside power been directed against the political in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia? If the answer to these 
questions was in the affirmative, then the situation was 
definitely outside Article 2 (7) of the Charter and con- 
cerned the Security Council. 

The Council should ascertain the truth. 
neither condemn nor approve blindly. 

The Czechoslovak representative had rejected the 
Council's invitation to be heard on the basis of Article 
2 (7). But this was a matter, said Mr. Austin, for the 
Council itself to determine. The new Czech regime and 
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the U.S.S.R. were attempting to decide that question for 
the Council, to dictate a unilateral and a prejudiced 
opinion. If these regimes had a clear conscience, surely 
they would seize the opportunity of presenting their case. 
They would not oppose the Council’s learning the facts 
by taking evidence. 

Establishment of a sub-group, as suggested by Chile, 
to receive such testimony and to obtain other available 
information and to report back to the full Council, Mr. 
Austin concluded, would be a convenient, speedy, and 
feasible procedure. The sub-committee, he suggested, 
should consist of representatives of five states on the 
Council. Its terms of reference should be simple, as 
in the draft resolution. Informattion should be obtained 
in order that the Council might be better able to decide 
what, if any, further steps should be taken. The United 
States Government would not consider such activity in 
any way as an investigation. 


United Nations Radio 
Wins Notable Award 


The United Nations daily radio program, “The United 
Nations Today.” has been awarded a special George 
Foster Peabody citation. The Peabody awards are made 
annually for “the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered each year by the broadcasting 
industry.” Naming the program as the best contribu- 
tion to international understanding, the citation reads: 


“To the program ‘United Nations Today,’ which, as 
it was carried over a ‘Network for Peace’ of 115 radio 
stations, has made it possible for millions of Americans 
to feel that they have a vital interest in the United Na- 
tions deliberations. This program has made it possible 
for listeners to hear the official delegates as they debate 
the momentous issues which will determine our children’s 
future. In a world sick with fearful thinking, it is a 
tonic to hear that men are sincerely striving for the un- 
derstanding and enforcement of international law.” 


The award, which is recognized as an outstanding dis- 
tinction in the radio industry of the United States, was 
presented to Peter Aylen, Director of the Radio Division 
of the Department of Public Information, at a meeting 
of the New York City Radio Executives’ Club on April 14. 


In accepting the award, Mr. Aylen paid a tribute to 
the 115 radio stations which carried the program from 
coast-to-coast in the United States. He hoped they would 
meet the challenge of today’s problems by giving even 
more time to international and United Nations affairs. 
The fifteen-minute daily program, written and recorded 
each evening at Lake Success, has made millions of 
American listeners familiar with the voices of United 
Nations representatives, recorded during actual debates 
at Lake Success and Flushing Meadow, as well as at 
United Nations conferences held overseas. 
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Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


April 6-21, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Note: All plenary meetings and the first day's committee 
meetings were held at Flushing Meadow.) 
129th plenary meeting—Apr. 16. 

Second special session opened by J. C. Muniz (Brazil), acting 
President. Credentials Committee appointed. 

President: Dr. Jose Arce (Argentina) elected. 

Main Committees: meetings of Main Cttees. held consecu- 
tively for electing chairmen, with President of G.A. as 
presiding officer. Results: First Committee (117th meet- 
ing), Dr. T. F. Tsiang (China). Second Committee (55th 
meeting), E. A. Matienzo (Bolivia). Third Committee 
(83rd meeting), Dr. C. G. Bauer (Guatemala). Fourth 
Committee (49th meeting), Sir Carl Berendsen (New 
Zealand). Fifth Committee (103rd meeting), Dr. J. Vil- 
fan (Yugoslavia). Sixth Committee (60th meeting), N. 
Entezam (Iran). 

130th plenary meeting—Apr. 16. 

Vice Presidents: representatives of France, U.S.S.R., U.K., 
U.S., Sweden, Turkey, Peru elected. 

Credentials Committee: report approved. 

131st plenary meeting—Apr. 19. 

Membership: Union of Burma admitted to Membership. 

Further consideration of question of future government of 
Palestine: referred to First Committee. 


General Committee 


42nd meeting—Apr. 16. 
Provisional agenda: approved, including supplementary list. 


First Committee 


117th meeting—Apr. 16. 
(See 129th plenary meeting of G.A.) 
118th meeting—Apr. 20. 
Officers: J. Katz-Suchy (Poland), Vice-Chairman; Finn Moe 
(Norway), Rapporteur. 
Arab Higher Committee and Jewish Agency: representatives 
invited to participate without vote in Cttee.’s discussions 
Further consideration of question of future government of 
Palestine: general debate begun. 
119th meeting—Apr. 20. 
Palestine: general debate continued. 
120th meeting—Apr. 21. 
Palestine: general debate continued; U.S. resol. [A/AC.1/278] 
introduced, calling for referral of U.S. draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for Palestine [A/AC.1/277] to 4th Cttee. 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 2 
6th and 7th meetings—Apr. 7 and 14. 
International co-operation: study of various proposals con- 
tinued. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul ) 


Apr. 6-21. 
Observation: field groups observe pre-election situation in 
South Korea. 


Special Balkan Committee (at Salanika) 
April 6-21. 

Steps considered for settling international refugees now in 
Greece. Replies received from Albania and Bulgaria to 
UNSCOB offer to assist in restoring normal diplomatic and 
good-neighborly relations between Greece and its northern 
neighbors; Greek letter received, giving new assurances of 
continued co-opertaion. Number of complaints from Al- 
bania and Bulgaria considered. Reports received from Ob- 
servation Groups; instructions sent to Groups. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 
278th meeting—Apr. 6. 

Czechoslovakian Question: draft resol. [S/711] inviting 
Czechoslovakia to participate in discussion without vote 
adopted 9-0. 

279th meeting—Apr. 10. 

Membership applications: favorable report [S/706] received 
from Committee on Admission of New Members regarding 
application of Burma [S/687]}, and applicant recommended 
by vote of 10-0 on Chinese draft resol. [S/717]; applica- 
tions of Austria, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan 
reconsidered at joint request of France, U.K., and U.S 
{S/709, $/715]}, and applications of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Mongolian People’s Republic, and 
Rumania reconsidered at request of Ukrainian S.S.R. 
{S/712]; Council voted 9-2 to recommend Italy, but since 
one vote in opposition was cast by permanent member 
(U.S.S.R.), Italy not recommended. 

280th meeting—Apr. 10. 

Membership applications: decision to report to G.A. that 
position of Council members unchanged on other applica- 
tions. 

281st meeting—Apr. 12. 

Czechoslovakian Question: reply from Czechoslovakia [$/718] 
rejects invitation to participate in discussion; Chilean draft 
resol, submitted to appoint sub-ctee. to hear testimony; 
further discussion. 

282nd meeting—Apr. 15. 

Palestine Question: Colombian draft resol. [S/722] on terms 
of truce between Arabs and Jews submitted to general 
debate. 

283rd meeting—Apr. 16. 

Palestine Question: amended Colombian draft resol. adopted 

9-0. 
284th meeting—Apr. 17. 

India-Pakistan Question: revised draft resol. on Jammu and 
Kashmir presented jointly by Belgium, Canada, China, 
Colombia, U.K., and U.S.; statements by Council members. 

285th meeting—Apr. 19. 

India-Pakistan Question: statements by India and Pakistan 
concerning revised draft resol.; amendments submitted by 
Pakistan; closure of general debate moved by Argentina 

286th meeting—Apr. 21. 

India-Pakistan Question: joint revised draft resol. on Jammu 
and Kashmir [S/726] adopted in paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


Working Committee 
16th meeting (closed)—-Apr. 6. 

General principles governing regulations and reductions of 
armaments and armed forces: consideration of revised U.K. 
draft resol. continued; amendments submitted by Canada, 
Colombia, and U.S. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 


(at Batavia and, since April 14, at Kaliurang, Java) 
Apr. 6-21. 
Netherlands Indonesian Conference: work of assisting in im- 
plementing truce agreement and negotiating general polit- 
ical agreement continued. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Social Commission 


Apr. 6-21. 
Third session continued. 





Transport and Communications Commission (at 


Geneva ) 
Apr. 12. 

Second session convened, officers elected, agenda adopted. 
Apr. 13-20. 

Session continued and adjourned; report adopted. 


Economic and Employment Commission 
Apr. 19. 
Third session convened, officers elected, agenda adopted 
{E/CN.1/48/Rev.1}. 
Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability 
Apr. 6, 7. 
Second session adjourned after adopting Report on Inflation 
and Inflationary Pressure. 


Statistical Commission 
Committee on Statistical Classification 
Agr, 21. 

Convened for second session; approved report of expert con- 
sultants on final draft of International Standard Industrial 
Classification; noted ILO paper on its work on International 
Standard Classification of Occupations, also WHO paper 
on Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death; set up 
sub-cttee. to examine secretariat working paper for use as 
basic classification for Minimum List cf Commodities for 
International Trade Statistics. 


ad hoc Committee on Genocide 
Apr. 621. 
Concluded general debate on principles to be embodied in 
definition of genocide; began work on articles of Convention 
on Genocide. 


ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Com- 


mission for Middle East 


Apr. 15-21. 

Convened: George Hakim (Lebanon) elected chairman; rep- 
resentative of Arab League as inter-governmental organiza- 
tion invited to participate without right to vote; sub-cttee. 
set up to study and report on territorial definition of term 


“Middle East.” 
World Conference on Freedom of Information (at 


Geneva ) 


Apr. 6-21. 
Continued and adjourned sine die. 41 resolutions adopted; 
conventions adopted on gathering and international trans- 
mission of news, constitution of international right of 
correction, and freedom of information. 


59 


Apr. 22. 
Final Act signed by President and Secretary of Conference. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
37th meeting—Apr. 21. 
Question of approval of draft Statute of Jerusalem: referred 
to Assembly for further instructions. Council adjourned un- 
less and until instructions received from Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
(at The Hague) 


77 


Apr. 22. 
Question of Membership in the United Nations: public hear- 


ings begun. 
SECRETARIAT 
Apr. 15. 
George Foster Peabody award to Radio Division for program 
“The United Nations Today.” 


ILO 
Industrial Committee on Chemical Industry (at 


Paris ) 
Apr. 7-16. 
First session continued and concluded; recommendations 
adopted for standardizing health and accident statistics, 
working hours, paid holidays, and overtime arrangements. 


Committee of Experts (at Montreal ) 
Apr. 15-18. 


Study pursued on classification of occupations for world's 
workers, with particular attention to European manpower 
needs. 


888 


FAO 


World Food Council (at Washington) 


Apr. 5-16. 
Second session concluded; policy decisions taken on future 
work of FAO. Fourth annual Conference of FAO set for 


Washington in November. 


Special Session of FAO Conference (at Washing- 


ton) 


Apr. 14. 
New Director-General: Norris E. Dodd elected to succeed 


Sir John Boyd Orr. 
Membership: Turkey and Ceylon admitted, bringing total 


te. 37. 


Latin American Forestry Conference (at Teresop- 


olis, Brazil) 
Apr. 19-21. 

Conference opened and continued. Daniel de Carvalho 
(Brazil) elected president: two sub-cttees. appointed to 
study forest resources and protection and development of 
timber stands. 


ICAO 


Air Traffic Control Division (at Montreal) 
Apr. 16-21. 
Third session opened and continued; air trafic control by 
radar and other electronic devices in congested areas 
considered. 


BANK 


Apr. 8. 
Membership: Austria admitted, bringing total to 47. 


FUND 
Apr. 8. 
Membership: Austria admitted, bringing total to 47. 
Apr. 15. 
Agreement between United Nations and International Mone- 
tary Fund: Protocol signed bringing Agreement into force 
by Secy. Gen. of U.N. and Managing-Director of Fund. 


WHO 
Apr. 21. 
Membership: Denmark and Afghanistan ratified Constitution, 
bringing total to 29. 
Expert Committee on International Epidemic Con- 
trol (at Geneva) 
Apr. 12-17. 
First session completed; recommendations made for further 
measures of epidemic control, and studies pursued for re- 
vision of international sanitary conventions. 


IRO 


Advisory Committee on Resettlement of Specialists 
(at Gwatt, Switzerland ) 
Apr. 26. 
Conference opened to study resettlement of professional and 
technical classes of refugees. 


ICEF 
Executive Board 


Apr. 20. 
Further plans discussed for expanding feeding programs to 
China and other Far Eastern countries. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Our note in vol. IV, no. 7, page 278, should be 
read as a corrigendum to the article in vol. IV, no. 
2. on UNSCOB’s first interim report. 
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Continuous 


From 
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1947 


From 
9 


1948 
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” 
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' 
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2” 


(tentative) 


” 


MAY 1, 1948 


Mar. 
June 


Dec. 


Mar. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 


June 
June 


June 


Calendar of International 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Security Council's Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

United Nations Palestine Commission 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

ad hoc Committee on the Proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East 

General Assembly—second special session 

Economic Commission for Europe—third session 

Statistical Commission—third session 


Forthcoming 


United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans—Drafting 
Committee 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs—third session 

Commission on Human Rights—Drafting Committee on the 
Bill of Human Rights—second session 

Working Party on Rail Transport—(ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers—(ECE) 

Committee on Electric Power—(ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Steel—(ECE) 

Population Commission—third session 

Allocations Working Party of the Coal Committee-—(ECE) 

Panel on Housing Problems—(ECE) 

Working Party on Perishable Goods of Road Transport Work- 
ing Party—(ECE) 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

Inland Transport Committee—Working Party on Legal Prob- 
lems—(ECE) 

Bid-Acceptance Conference (“BIDAC™) (ECE) 

Commission on Human Rights—third session 

Coal Committee—(ECE) 

Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts 

Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination—fourth session 

Working Party on Road Transport—(ECE) 

Committee on Industry and Materials—(ECE) 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session 


Working Party on Customs Formalities—(ECE) 
United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 


Consultative ‘Committee on Public Information for the United 
Nations @ Specialized Agencies 


Meetings 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 

Batavia and 
Jogjakarta 

Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
In Korea 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Ootacamund, 
India 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 





Date 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


In June 

From June 21 
” July 1 
(tentative) 


”» July 13 


July 15 
July 19 
Aug. 11 
Sept. 2 
(tentative) 


From Sept. 6 
(tentative) 


From Sept. 13 
(tentative) 
From Sept. 2] 
” Sept. 27 

In Sept. 


1948 

From June 
” June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
In Sept. 


” 
” 
” 
” 


ory 


1948 
From Apr. 


” July 
In July 


1948 
From Apr. 


” May 
39 May 


May 
May 
June 


June 
June 14 
June @1 


Economic Commission for Latin America—first session 
Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 
Working Party on Traffic Conditions (ECE) 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development—second session 
Working Party on Coal Allocations (ECE) 


Trusteeship Council—third session 
Permanent Central Opium Board—5Oth session 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations 

Agenda Committee—Economic & Social Council 

Economic and Social Council—seventh session 

Committee on Contributions 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter 

Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session 


Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 
General Assembly—third session 


Permanent Central Opium Board—5lIst session 
Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination—fifth session 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


International Labor Conference—3lIst session 

Standing Orders Committee 

Committee on Industrial Committees 

Staff Questions Committee 

Finance Committee 

Allocations Committee 

Governing Body—105th session 

Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production Refining—second 


session 


FAO 


International Forestry and Forest Products Meeting 


Meeting of Technical Nutritionists 
Committee on Finance Control 


UNESCO 


Conference to Plan for an International Institute of Hylean 
Amazon 

International Teachers’ Organizations 

Committee of Experts—Study of the Plan for the Translation 
of the Classics 

Meeting of Experts—Art in General Education Project 

International Theatrical Institute 

International Committee of Experts to Examine the Text of a 
Volume of Essays on the Rights of Man 

International Council of Professional Archivists 

Commission on School Broadcasting 

Panel or International Standards in Political Science 


UNITED 


Place 
Santiago 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Paris 


Paris 
Geneva 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Geneva 


Terezopolis, 
Brazil 

Montevideo 

Washington 


Iquitos, 
Peru 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Prague 
Paris 


Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
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June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


In Aug. 


From Sept. 


” 


Sept. 


” 


Sept. 
Sept. , 


” 


1948 

From May 
” May 
* June 


” June 


1948 


From Apr. 
” May 
” Sept. 
” Rat. 


1948 
From May 


” May 
” July 
” Sept. 


1948 


From May 


May 
May 
May 


June 


1948 
From May 4 


1948 
From Sept. 27 


MAY 1, 1948 


Meeting of Experts—Art Critics 

Meeting on Aggressive Nationalism 

First Biennial Conference of International Council of Museums 
Eleventh International Conference on Public Instruction 

Radio Program Sub-Committee 

Meeting of Experts on Color Reproductions 

Seminar on Teaching About United Nations 

Executive Board 

Seminar on Teacher Education 

Meeting of Experts on Book Exchanges & Distribution Centres 
Seminar on Childhood Education 

Meeting of Experts on Music Reproductions 

Commission on Technical Needs 

Radio Program Commission 

Constitutive Conference for Formation of Protection of Nature 


Seminar on Co-operation with the Pan American Union 
Expert Conference on High Altitude Research 
Summer School Libraries 


Meeting on Source Book 
Study on International Collaboration 


ICAO 


Council—4th session 
Legal Committee 
Assembly—second session 
Icelandic Conference 


(Divisional) 
Rules of the Air Trafic Control Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting 
Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 
Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting 

(Regional) 


Second European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing 

Second North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting 

North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 

African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


WHO 


Expert Committee for the Preparation of the sixth Decennial 
Revision of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes 
of Death 

Consultation of Plague Experts 

Expert Committee on Malaria—second session 

Expert Committee for the Unification of Pharmacopoeias 

First World Health Assembly 


Preparatory Commission—sixth part of first session 


BANK 


Board of Governors 


Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Geneva 

Paris 

Paris 

New York 

Paris 

(Undetermined) 

Paris 

(Undetermined) 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Fontainebleau, 
France 

Caracas, 
Venezuela 

Interlaken, 
Switzerland 

United 
Kingdom 

Paris 

Paris 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Montreal 
Geneva 

Montreal 
Montreal 


Paris 


Paris 
rT y, 
Vancouver or 


Honolulu 
(Undetermined) 


Geneva 
Washington 
Washington 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Washington 





1948 
From Sept. 27 


1948 
From Apr. 26 


” May 10 
°” May 15 
” Jane: 7 


” July 10 
In July 
In Sept. 


Section IIl--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 
Conferences 


1947 
In Session 
In Session 


In Session 
In Session 


1948 
From Jan. 29 


” Feb. 20 


° Mar. 27 
”° Mar. 30 


” Apr. 23 
” May 3 
” May 410 
°” May 24 
° May 24 
In May 
In May 
(tentative) 


In late May 
From June 5 


*” June 21 
” June 21 
” June 23 


” June 


*” June 
In June 

From July 7 
” July 12 
* Jaly 15 


” July 21 


Board of Governors 


ITU 


Preparatory Conference of World Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference 

International Telegraph Consulting Committee 

World Aeronautical Radio Conference 

International Telephone Consultative Committee: Rates and 
Traffic 

International Radio Consultative Committee 

European Regional Broadcasting Conference 

Administrative Council 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 
—Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


Commission to Investigate Former Italian Colonies 


Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Italian Colonial Problems 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Austria 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Union of American Republics—9th International Conference 
of American States 

Government of United Kingdom—-Conference on Safety at Sea 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

U.S. Government—fourth International Congress on Tropical 
Medicine & Malaria 

International Railway Union—Meetings of the Committees 

Central Office for International Railway Transport Committee of 
Experts for the Revision of International Convention Con- 
cerning the Transport of Dangerous Substances 

Pan-Amercian Institute of Geograpphy and History—Buenos 
Aires General Assembly 

Pan American Union—Governing Board 


Caribbean Commission—sixth session 

International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Words—Conference on Revision of Convention for Protec- 
tion of Literary and Artistic Works 

Netherelands Government—second International Conference on 
Soil, Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Interaction of Eggs and Sperm in Animals 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
gress on Physiology and Pathology of Reproduction in Animals 

7 yaaa Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life 

International Conference of the Principal High Tension Elec- 
trical Systems—12th bienneal session 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
gress of Sericulture 

International Union of Biological Sciences—8th International 
Congress of Genetics 

International Commission of Agricultural Industries—7th Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural and Alimentary Industries 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Terminology of Genetics and Cytology 

International Union of Biological Sciences—13th International 
Congress of Zoology 


Washington 


Geneva 
Brussels 
Geneva 


Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Copenhagen 
Geneva 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Former Italian 
Colonies 
London 
London 


Havana 
Bogota 


London 
Washington 
Washington 
Biarritz, 
Berne 


Buenos Aires 
Washington 
(Undetermined) 
Brussels 
Rotterdam 
Milan, Italy 
Milan, Italy 
Cuzco, Peru 
Paris 

Arles, France 
Stockholm 
Paris 
Stockholm 


Paris 
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In July 

In July 

In July 

In late July 
From Aug. 9 


” Aug. 10 
In Aug. 


In Aug. 
From Sept. 


” 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation 

Inter-American Housing Conference 

International Union of Biological Sciences—General Assembly 

Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 

International Union of Biological Sciences—eighth International 
Entomological Congress 

International Astronomical Union—seventh General Assembly 

North American Regional Broadcasting Association—third North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 

U.S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conser- 
vation of Renewable and Natural Resources 

U.S. Government—fifth International Conference of Directors 
of Research Stations of Mine Safety 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering 


International Criminal Police Commission 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council 

International Union of Biological Sciences—-Conference on Prob- 
lems and Aspects of Tamonomy in Botany 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 


Mexico City 
Santiago 
Stockholm 
Buenos Aires 


Stockholm 
Zurich 


Montreal 
Berne 
Denver, 
Colorado 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Liege, 
Belgium 
Prague 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Utrecht 


Buenos Aires 


Section IV -- International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


1948 


From May 


” May 
°° May 
May 

In May 


From May 
” May 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 

July 


In July 
From Aug. 


Aug. 


International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distr bu- 
tions: Meetings of the Sub-Commissions 

Rotary International—39th Annual Convention 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Public 
Utilities of the Committee on Foreign Establishments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Trade Terms 

International Organization for Standardization—Council 

International Chamber of Commerce—-Committee on Maximum 
Employment 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Primary 
Products and International Markets 

International Chamber of Commerce—-Committee on Monetary 
Relations 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission for the In- 
ternational Protection of Industrial Property 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce—-Program Commission of 
the twelfth Congress 

International Chamber of Commerce—Officers of the Budgez 
Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—Budget Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—68th session of the Council 

World Power Conference—TInternational Commission on Large 
Dams—third Congress on Large Dams 


International Organization of Industrial Employers—Executive 
Committee 

International Organization of Industrial Employers—General 
Council 

International Federation for Housing and Town Planning— 
International Congress on Housing and Town Planning 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribu- 
tion: Sub-Committee on Professional Training 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—lInter- 
national Executive Committee 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Inter- 
national Summer School 

Boy Scouts’ International Bureau 

International Red Cross Committee—seventeenth International 


Conference 
International Law Association—43rd Conference 


Paris 
Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Geneva 


Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Stockholm and 
Trollhattan, 
Sweden 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Zurich 

Paris 

Geneva 

Schiers, 
Switzerland 

Paris 


Stockholm 
Brussels 
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